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PREFACE 


[ie book is founded on fact. The narratives are 
true. They are the outcome of many years spent 
in voluntary and, for the most part, independent 
labour in the interest of the welfare of Youth. 

Youth, we are told, has grown careless of God, and 
this is partly true; only a minority honour God. We 
judge by conduct. 

Those who move freely among young men see the 
neglect of prayer, indifference to the Bible, the general 
drift from the Church. 

The Church looks on in something approaching alarm, 
and writers flood the Press criticizing and deploring the 
decadence of Youth. 

Our protests against the ever-growing evil in Youth’s 
environment are whispers—they should be thunderclaps ! 
The winning of Youth away from the abuse of health and 
appetite and leisure, from the prostitution of manhood, 
back to Christ and the Church, has become a problem, 
terrific and almost unsolvable. 

Youth in these days does not take life seriously. 
Pampered and petted, it is allowed to go its own way. 

There is too little breaking in to-day ; from childhood 
onward young people go as they please. 

As with a horse, so with a youth, the ever slack rein 
is dangerous. It is high time we gripped the rein and 
gently pulled the bit. 

But one’s soul grows hopeful. It seems that the dawn 
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of a new day is at hand, a day in which the youth of our 
land will be more level-headed, more patriotic, more 
God-fearing, God-loving ; for the eyes of the nation are 
being turned to the Bible, the mine from which the solu- 
tions of all our problems may be drawn. 

The neglect of the Bible, which has so much to do with 
Youth, so much to say to Youth, is responsible for much 


that has cramped and injured. ‘“‘ People are not neglect- 
ing the Bible wilfully,” says a Datly Express leader. 
“They have just forgotten it! ...In thousands of 


homes the most inspiring book of all is being brought 
down from the dusty top shelf where it has lain so long 
just because nobody remembered.”’ 

That is optimism; and optimism is the finest aid to 
victory. In the spirit of optimism, born of faith in the 
Divine Redeemer, these Uncut Jewels were sought and 
found. In the same spirit, in the same faith, and with 
the perseverance that will not let go—for there is good 
in the worst—the attempt was made to cut these Jewels 
and bring out all that was best. The following pages 
record successes and failures. 

R. B. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The childhood shows the man, 
As morning shows the day. 
MILTON 
THINK it was President Garfield who, walking in 
| York with a friend one day, said, ‘“‘ When I 
pass boys in the street I feel like raising my hat 
to them.” 

The President, a man of vision, realized the value of the 
boys, the possibilities of their being, the potentiality of 
their varied gifts, as yet incompletely trained and directed. 
Boys to the mass are mere commonplace accessories of 
life. A multitude of parents toss their offspring on the 
sea of life on the off-chance that some time, and in some 
way, they may reach a harbour, and find an anchorage 
of some sort. 

In these days the importance of the welfare of Youth 
is receiving a certain amount of welcome emphasis. We 
have a long way to go before we shall ‘set the Thames 
on fire.’ 

The appeal of the work is urgent. Upon an adequate 
response to the appeal depends the quality of the future 
manhood of our race. On every hand social problems 
cry aloud for solution. 

It is a hard task to deal successfully with evil fully 
matured. The boys of our time commit their petty 
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crimes, play their silly pranks, waste much time, energy, 
and ability, evince a false perspective, prove lacking in 
worthy ambition, and show a general indifference to the 
morrow. In the manhood of the day evil instincts are 
set, and bear the print of ill-nurtured youth. Our mis- 
take lies in concentrating the greater part of our energy 
on evil fully developed, attempting to rectify and cure. 
Effort must be made in this direction, but it were better 
far to bring our main artillery to bear effectively in the 
cause of prevention. 

“The greatest number of first commitments occur from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. The greatest number of 
spiritual awakenings take place within those years.” 
Here is a call, distinct and clear, to every patriotic soul 
within or outside the Churches. The welfare of Youth 
is peculiarly the work of the professed Christian; it has 
an equal claim upon the conscience of every sound citizen. 
At this time the world lives in a welter of antagonisms, 
all of which may be traced to our apathy in the past in 
dealing slackly with future makers and leaders of society 
during the time of adolescence, the most important period 
of life. 

Are the older members of the working classes the 
prime generators of social upheaval to-day ? Who are 
the extremists, the blackguards of each failing cause ? 
Young men, for the most part ranging in age from 
eighteen to twenty-five. Their outlook upon life is 
wrong; they are self-centred, callous, brutal. Why ? 
Partly, no doubt, because of inherent evil tendencies, 
but mainly, I think, through want of wise guidance during 
the early teens. It is easier to check a tendency than 
to smash a habit. 

There is a reason for optimism in this matter. Many 
12 
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large industrial concerns now have paid welfare-workers. 
- Some of these workers are able, conscientious, and efficient. 
_ But the dominant appeal comes from the young boys 
of the less favoured class, huddled in the slums of the 
_ Metropolis and the provincial cities. 

In these slums you will find a host of boys, bright and 
happy, even in poverty, until they arrive at the age of 
twelve. Then gradually the great and ominous change 
sets in. Dullness and discontent grow apace. At the 
age of twenty you get your enemy of society. 

We are ourselves to blame. Few, sadly too few, 
Christian people go down into the mean streets with the 
outstretched hand of fellowship. ‘‘ We get as we give.” 
If we give indifference to the less fortunate of our boys 
we shall get indifference, increased a thousandfold from 
them when they attain manhood. 

The appeal for the work of welfare comes from the 
boys themselves. They don’t utter it with outstretched 
hands. There is an unspoken invitation within the breast 
of each of them awaiting our response. 

There stands a boy, shy, doubtful of his ability to cope 
with life, ever drawing back from helpful friendships, 
spending the precious years of youth beyond the margin 
of inspirations and encouragements. And there, the 
gruff, discourteous youth, bred and reared in a grossly 
ill-mannered circle, yet with a world of good lying dor- 
mant in his breast. Look at yonder pathetic little figure, 
pale and slim and weak; on the highroad to the sana- 
torium, this lad. It is not too late to bring to him a 
healthy frame, a sound mind. Turn and study that 
pugnacious fellow. Marvellous are the possibilities here. 
Can you not help to make him a leader among men ? 
Again, there is the boy always on the defensive in the 
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presence of good influences. Will you not endeavour to 
break through, get down into his heart, and unearth the 
riches buried there ? 

And yonder is the youth who apes the man, though 
still so much a child. Show him his folly. Persuade 
him to better things. We are surrounded by boys, mere 
creatures of impulse, shorn of all sense of the true mean- 
ing and responsibility of life. We seem content to 
remain, comfortably seated in the stand, spectators of 
the scene. You, with life’s experience graven on your 
soul, you, with Christ resident in your heart, how long 
will you remain deaf to the appeal of Youth ? 

The appeal comes also from the nation that is to be, 
a nation as yet unseen, unborn; the nation of my imagi- 
nation as I write, the men and women who will live and 
strive and work and rule when we are gone. What kind 
of nation is that to be? It will be just what we help to 
makeit. And the boys of our time will be the propagators 
of it Let us make the tree good. 

The appeal most urgent comes from Christ. ‘‘ Suffer 
the little children to come unto me.” How He loved the 
children! He stood, once, away there in the corner of 
the market-place at Capernaum, delighted with the 
youngsters who played at marriages and funerals. But 
the record of the ministry rings with appeal to young 
men. All the Apostles were young men. 

Meditate upon this subject, that the external appeal 
of the printed page may become an inward appeal and 
urge to noble, self-sacrificing, practical effort. In the 
strength of Christ encourage and brighten and help to 
save the soul of one boy. That one boy you help to save 
may help to save ten a few years hence; those ten a 
further ten; and yet again ten. 
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Behold the ultimate magnitude of your single, heaven- 
‘blessed act ! 

I know a man who, some years ago, wandered casually 
into a church. That morning the sermon was a direct 
appeal for helpers in the work of the church. My friend 
was deeply moved. He left the church realizing that he was 

not the generous, large-hearted man he imagined himself 

to be and that many of his friends thought. The preacher 
had all unconsciously convinced him of his selfishness. 

_ There were many loose ends in my friend’s life, idle 
hours, wasted hours. So great was the impression made 
upon him that day that he offered himself for service 
in that church. He began to work among the boys; 
the idle, wasted hours were soon redeemed. He found 
the work fascinating, the associations invigorating. He 
served his apprenticeship, and managed to hold on until 
it was finished. 

The welfare of Youth makes a profound appeal. It 
has its problems, its harvest, and the harvest at times 
is blighted. We proceed briefly to consider these aspects. 
But this is useless unless the trumpet sounds in the ears 
of some and the challenge to service be accepted. The 
work is admittedly difficult. Will some reader apprentice 
himself to it and learn his job ? 

That is the question. 


The welfare of Youth is the most important problem 
of our time. It presses upon all who have the future of 
the world at heart. ‘‘ The boy of to-day is the man of 
to-morrow” is no mere platitude. In the souls of the 
young people lies the germ of all that is to be, so far as 
the human race is concerned. The efficient and whole- 
hearted tackling of the problem is urgent. 
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The task is not easy, for the problem cannot be effi- 
ciently solved collectively. The solution does not lie 
altogether in organization or class instruction; in the 
main it lies in sound and persistent individual effort on 
the part of every follower of Jesus Christ in every land. 
Money counts, organized instruction counts, the broad- 
casting of relevant literature counts, but the personal 
touch counts most. 

I have had to do with many types of propaganda, in 
business and out of business. I have yet to find a finer 
method than personal effort to bring about the permanent 
establishment of one’s desires. 

There are worthy advocates of the welfare of Youth 
who greatly stress environment ; others who lay more 
emphasis on education. Believe this, the main factor in 
the problem is the uprooting and casting out of sin. 

As the delinquents come your way make your first. 
objective the finding out exactly what their sin is. Get 
a grip of the boy’s sin. Get the confession of it. Then 
from the Bible and the book of your own experience 
produce the remedy. 

To win a soul you must get a response from that soul, 
a response to your call to the better life. A would-be 
soul-winner should school himself, and that in real humi- 
lity, in the belief that he is an instrument in the hand of 
God ; that it is not he who is dealing with the wayward 
youth, but that God is dealing with the youth through 
him. The consciousness and the practice of this belief 
create an atmosphere about the welfare-worker which 
counts all the time. About such a one there is an in- 
definable ‘something’ which arrests the youth before 
him. 

Very often it is not words, homilies, and illustrations 
16 
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that impress, but the manner of the man—his person- 
ality. The personality that avails is born of Faith— 
confidence in Christ ; Faith which has as its attributes 
love, sympathy, goodwill, and enthusiasm; Faith that 
hangs on and never gives in; Faith that keeps on pray- 
ing, even when all has been done that could be done and 
the result seems failure. 

Any who have worked for years among boys will know 
what I mean. Here is a boy whom you have tried to 
encourage and persuade into the way of righteousness for 
years. He breaks away from you. The next you hear 
of him is that he is in prison. You meet him on his 
release, and resume your labours for his welfare. He is 
quite friendly toward you, but back to prison he goes. 
On his release you meet him again. He seems a thor- 
oughly hardened criminal now. When talking to him 
you feel your words are falling on stone. You lose sight 
of him. Years pass, and one evening, on your return 
from the City, you find him sitting by your fireside in 
conversation with your wife. He is a man, nearly thirty 
now, and he tells you that only that morning he was 
released from a term of penal servitude. 

“T am glad to see you again,” you say, “ but why 
have you come?” 

“JT want to go your way, sir,” is the reply. 

And the wonder of it all is the man means business. 
He goes your way. From that day he never looks back. 
Why did he come back to you? Why did he reform in 


the end? Because you kept on praying for him, even 


when all the circumstances seemed to proclaim his case 
hopeless. 
In attempting to solve the problem of the welfare of 
Youth give prayer first place. Prayer has brought 
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wayward youths to my door when letters of invitation 
have failed. 

The problem of the wayward youth is not completely 
solved until you have brought him to Christ, and got him 
to work. There is often difficulty in obtaining work for 
the youth. In the main, the world of business is unsym- 
pathetic toward youths with bad characters. It is the 
exception to find an employer who will grant such youths 
a chance. 

The managing director of a well-known firm in the City 
of London told me the other day that of the youths 
employed at his factory he estimated that 2 per cent. 
were known pilferers, or suspects. He informed me that 
he was prepared to run the risk accompanying the for- 
giveness of petty theft rather than tend to create criminals 
by dismissing the delinquents without a character. That 
director is a man in ten thousand. I can take a boy 
without a character to him and he will do his utmost to 
give himachance. This is public spirit in an exceptional 
and admirable form; the bearing of another’s burden ; 
the sharing of blessings ; a spirit which, if more prevalent 
in the world of business, would greatly help to solve the 
problem of the welfare of Youth. The problem is re- 
cognized by many. Its solution is materially aided by 
few. 

But all youths are not delinquents. There are multi- 
tudes of youths in this country who, in themselves, are 
quite good, and yet they are allowed, many of them, to 
drift. The majority of this class of youth are well inten- 
tioned. In their early teens their desire is to make 
headway in the world, but they soon realize that the 
surroundings in which they find themselves are antagon- 


istic to progress. During the years spent at school, under 
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the direct influence of an interested and inspiring teacher, 
many such boys won the upward and forward look. But 
the day came when the years of adolescence, and the 
coming of a riper understanding which led them to com- 
pare their station and chances in life with the more 
favoured, brought to them a depression which weighed 
them down, sometimes overwhelming them by the hope- 
lessness of the outlook. 

In such cases the problem for the welfare-worker lies 
in the reawakening of worthy ambition. And here again 
the surest solution is found in bringing Christ to the boy, 
and the boy to Christ ; proving to him that in Christ is 
found the power to rise and conquer circumstances. 

Not a few youths have been greatly influenced by the 
stories of the lives of the great: George Stephenson, 
David Livingstone, Abraham Lincoln, and other men 
who have triumphed over the adverse conditions in 
which they were born. 

As the years pass I feel with increasing conviction that 
the main factors in the solution of the problem of the 
welfare of Youth are faith in Christ, a working knowledge 
of the Gospel, the practical application of the doctrine of 
Grace, sound common sense, a perception of the humor- 
ous, and a resolute, wholehearted love for the task. 

When we respond to the appeal of this work, recognize 
the supreme importance of the problem, and tackle it in 
the spirit of the Master, the harvest, now to be considered, 
proves a rich reward. 


The harvest of the work, “‘ Labour and wait.’”’ Recently 
seated in the waiting-room of one of the largest factories 
in the North of England, I saw those words in a stained- 
glass pane in the centre of the window. “ Labour and 
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wait,’ work and patience—the essential factors if we 
would win a harvest. The motto is a sound guide for all 
welfare-workers. The only results worth while in any 
sphere of activity are the fruit of earnest toil. The labour 
which efficiency demands in work for the welfare of Youth 
must, to be adequate, be supported by observation, study, 
prayer, and personal effort ; each of which is indispens- 
able to success. Observation discloses the nature of the 
problem ; study and prayer find the necessary equipment 
for dealing with it ; personal effort is the practical factor, 
without which welfare-work degenerates into a mere 
theory. 

Time, to every patient and faithful worker, brings a 
harvest. But the harvest is God’s and not the worker’s, 
and it is not for a season; it is a gradually increasing 
harvest. Beginning in the present, it mounts while 
earthly life lasts, and attains the pinnacle of glory here- 
after. 

Not a single seed has ever yet been sown by a faithful 
worker in the name of our Saviour, in a responsive heart, 
that is not even now bearing fruit, somewhere on earth 
or in the realm above, thirty-, sixty-, or a hundredfold. 

The spiritual harvest differs from the material harvest 
in that it is permanent in duration and consistent in 
quality. 

Some of us who were privileged to spend our early 
years in country places are familiar with the joys of 
harvest-time. The seed had been sown earlier in the 
year, and its welfare had been left to the elements, If 
the elements were kind the harvest was abundant, and 
when the corn had been cut and safely stacked our friend 
the farmer sat down in his armchair possessed by a warm 
and welcome sense of inward contentment, for the initial 
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work had been done, and done well, and the result 
achieved had brought dividends. 

Now the welfare-worker is a farmer in God’s garden 
here on earth, and the harvest following his labour is 
always in proportion to the conscientious prayerful labour 
expended on his task. A dabbler in the work will get 
the result he merits—a dabbler’s harvest, puny, poor, and 
of little worth. Such a harvest brings no inward glow. 
The thoroughgoing worker, alive to the tremendous 
responsibility of his job, will get the harvest he deserves 
—a harvest which makes the flames of effort and enthusi- 
asm leap higher, and which gives a satisfaction better far 
than any other life can offer. Abiding peace accompanies 
the knowledge of having, in the hand of God, helped to 
cleanse and steer a single soul aright. 

A youth comes to you with the downward look; your 
influence leads him to look upward. He comes useless, 
you guide him, and by Grace he becomes useful. He 
arrives careless and indifferent, he leaves painstaking and 
thoughtful. He comes immoral and coarse, he goes away 
pure and refined. He is depressed, your message and 
method inspire hope. He is content to live on the low 
level, but there is something in you born of love which 
rends the veil, and behold! he sees the wondrous possi- 
bilities of life. 

The healthy, full-eared cornstack is the farmer’s 
material harvest ; an ever-increasing knowledge of lives 
transformed by Grace is the harvest of the welfare- 
worker. 

A youth is brought to you; he is obviously beaten in 
the battle of life, ‘ down and out,’ a grievous sinner. Now 
that he is at his wits’ end he tells you his story, and for 
the first time speaks the truth. You listen patiently and 
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with sympathy, and when he concludes his story you say 
quietly, ‘‘ Christ will put all that right.” 

Now Christ for years has been the greatest fact in life 
to you; in the persevering pursuit of your welfare-work 
there have been times when you have experienced His 
presence in a degree which you do not feel able to record, 
but your experience of Christ gives a power to your quiet 
words—“ Christ will put all that right ’—which makes 
the youth look at you with amazement. He thought his 
problem hopeless, he has told you the worst, and yet your 
first words tell him that all can be put right. He is 
astonished, for your faith enables you to speak to him 
with the assurance that your words are true. Well, you 
hang on to the youth, your kindness renders him ever 
more pliable to good influence, you find him work, you 
bring him to Christ. He plods along, and for a time 
keeps in touch with you. Then you lose sight of him, 
and a few years pass. You often wonder when you think 
of him whether after all your labour and prayers were 
thrown away. Your wonder is satisfied when one day, 
all unexpected, a letter arrives from Perth, Australia. 
The letter makes your heart rejoice, for it tells of your 
harvest going on and on in that far colony to which you 
have never been. The wayward youth, now a man and 
established in the Faith, is carrying on the great work 
for which your faith originally inspired him. 

Again, a morally sound youth comes your way. It 
seems as you talk to him, note his answers, and observe 
him that all good qualities are his apart from the essen- 
tials—perseverance, the will to work and stick at his job. 
This youth, although without vice, lacks all sense of the 
seriousness of life. 

His parents love him dearly for his virtue, and they 
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had ambitions that he would live to make, if not a great 
name, at least a worthy mark for himself in business life. 
You are asked to help this youth ; you do so gladly, and 
once again you fall back on the Infallible One, Christ 
Jesus. You have experienced the power of Christ in your 
own life, for you too were once content with the low levels, 
but with the coming of Christ there came a great awaken- 
ing in your soul, and all things became new. You named 
new goals for your life, and with Christ you walked new 
paths to reach them. You tested Christ, and found Him 
all availing. Now you gently lead the ambitious youth 
to Him, and again behold in time, perhaps a very short 
time, a transformation! Years pass, and the former 
ambitionless youth has climbed from the office desk to 
the manager’s chair. There is not the least exaggeration 
here, for time and again the experience of the welfare- 
worker proves that with Christ ‘all things are possible.” 

But the full glory of the harvest is yet to be; the 
peak of the curve is in heaven. Hereafter in the place 
of ‘many mansions ”’ the faithful welfare-workers of this 
life will in some way view the eternal fruit of their labours ; 
they will associate with the souls of those they have 
guided “out of darkness into His marvellous light.” 
The bread cast upon the waters here is surely found 
hereafter. 

I sometimes feel that much of the welfare-work in our 
large industrial concerns lacks vitality, and therefore 
permanence, because there is not enough of Christ in it ; 
that many of our best social workers lay too great stress 
on the social side of their work, and, no doubt quite unin- 
tentionally, treat religious faith as a side-line. The main 
line is physical and mental equipment and benefit; the 
spiritual life is shunted to some obscure siding. 
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The physical and mental harvests of social welfare- 
work to-day are splendid; and the workers merit the 
highest commendation, but the value of the harvest of 
present effort will be enhanced ten thousandfold when 
Christ is given by all His rightful place. 

The best means adequate to meet the present situation 
as regards the welfare of Youth is religious faith applied 
in the spirit of the Saviour. 

Some of us have learned a little and experienced much. 
We need to take our learning and experience and in these 
days use them with discretion, foresight, and faith. Then 
the dividends will come. Let us take all that we have 
that is good and make it seed for future beneficial growth. 
God has placed the seed in our hands. God will direct 
us in the use of it. God will help the tending of it. Let 
us remember that we are each the head gardener of our 
own plot, and that upon the righteous exercise of our 
freedom results depend. We should all acquire the con- 
sciousness that though far apart and strangers to each 
other we are in very truth labourers together, and that 
in mystic mutual co-operation, labour, and prayer we are 
helping to lay the foundations of a better and happier 
world. 

All Christians should be welfare-workers. Apart from 
this, life’s chief joy is missed; to be this, each in our 
own sphere, is to have a share in the great ingathering. 
Always work, and pray as we will, here and there, right 
in the midst of the glory of the harvest, sometimes a 
blight appears. 


And now one thought holds me—an appeal has been 
made, the problem of the work has been faced, the harvest 
has been dealt with—have any readers been stirred to 
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increased effort? Have any new volunteers presented 
themselves for service in this, the most glorious of all 
fields ? One hopes so; but if not, then perhaps these 
lines which deal with the blight upon the harvest may 
transform hesitancy to action. 

Blight is a disease of plants unpleasantly familiar to all 
engaged in horticulture. It is caused by insects, noxious 
gases, unsuitable soil, frost, or lightning : it is a disease 
which blasts and withers, injures and destroys. It arrests 
development. It acts as a canker. 

The harvest of our work for the welfare of Youth is 
impaired, often ruined, by the pest of parental indiffer- 
ence, by the antagonistic atmosphere created by the want 
of adequate legislative protection, by the unfavourable 
environment in which so many tens of thousands of our 
young people live, and by the lightning strokes of temp- 
tation so often overwhelming, and, to the young and 
inexperienced, alluring. 

To survey a garden on which much time and care has 
been expended under the influence of blight is dishearten- 
ing to the gardener, who had hoped to view the result of 
his handiwork with pride. Similarly, to survey youths 
upon whom you have spent so much time and care and 
prayer under the influence of physical, moral, and spiritual 
blight is heart-breaking. There would be fewer failures 
if in our work we had the wholehearted co-operation of 
parents. Therefore all welfare-workers should make it a 
tule either to interview periodically the parents of the 
young people they teach and guide, or to see that the 
task is allotted to a trustworthy deputy, for when a youth 
knows that you know his parents you gain an increased 
leverage in dealing with him, which amply repays for the 
extra trouble and effort involved. Moreover, friendship 
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with parents gives the opportunity of staying the tide of 
indifference. The number of men and women who send 
their children to Sunday school, yet care nothing for the 
Church themselves, is a matter for astonishment. Few 
are the parents who can altogether resist the appeal of 
the sincere and tactful teacher of their children. There- 
fore, endeavour to reach the parents. 

It is an unpleasing task to some of us to criticize 
our legislators, and to do so no matter what Govern- 
ment may be in power, but the fact remains, and it is 
one of outstanding transparency, that, although indivi- 
dual members undoubtedly realize and fully appreci- 
ate the tremendous importance of the welfare of Youth, 
Governments as a whole are consistently behindhand in 
passing and upholding adequate protective measures. 

Take strong drink, gambling, degrading pictures, per- 
nicious football competitions, the broadcast advertising 
of so many thousands of pounds to be had for the expen- 
diture of so many shillings ; is it not high time that these 
and all of their kind should be fearlessly tackled, swamped, 
and for ever repressed? Yea, is it not high time that 
the Churches united, and in a more definite way challenged 
these things with absolute fearlessness ? 

How does the gardener deal with blight ? He concen- 
trates upon it, and with the concentration of a would-be 
conqueror. How do we deal with the blight upon the 
valuable youth of the nation? We talk about it, we 
write about it, we don’t fight it as we should. The 
reforms we seek and pray for, the reforms we know to 
be imperative, can never be until those of us now engaged 
in this God-given task blaze with righteous indignation 
against evil and with genuine enthusiasm for our job. 


Then think for a moment of the home life of some of 
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the youths we teach. Have you ever sat in the living- 
rooms and inspected the bedrooms in these London slums ? 
I have on many occasions. Why some of these boys are 
not more devilish than they are, with devilishness bred 
of discontent—what restrains their parents from revolt 
—I cannot think. Where the parents are Christians 
these slum dwellings are clean; but where the public- 
house is lord the conditions under which the young people 
live are abominable. Some domestic animals are better 
housed, cattle better tended. Blight! Can you marvel 
at it? Now it is difficult for the welfare-worker to fight 
any of the sources of the scourges in question single- 
handed, but there are at least two things which come 
well within the scope of the worker’s efforts. Our youths 
are fine prey for the activities of the devil. Cast your 
minds back to the days of your own youth, and once 
again run over the catalogue of the temptations which 
assailed you. The same temptations, and they come 
from the same source, assail our boys to-day. How did 
you eventually conquer them? Did you conquer them 
yourself ? Did your father, mother, relative, friend, con- 
quer them for you? You know that only in one way 
you gained the victory—and that in Jesus Christ. Let 
this great fact spur you on, inspire you, and lead you to 
resolve that, though indifferent parents and Governments 
and inimical environment may battle against you, in 
Christ, and in your own particular sphere, you will win. 
Again, by our personal example we may combat the 
blight upon the harvest. Any youth who is regularly in 
association with an ardent welfare-worker is bound to 
catch rays from that worker’s personality—rays which 
tend to remove blight, to encourage and elevate life. Too 
great stress cannot be laid upon the importance of 
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personal example in the welfare-worker. Reading these 
pages, I feel that I have been harping on one string 
throughout. Well, it is the only string I know worth 
while, the only string from which the music of success 
can come. It is the string of personal effort. Sunday- 
school teachers and welfare-workers need be faithful 
followers of Christ, ardent, persevering, and fearless as 
St Paul—“ from house to house,’’ warning ‘‘ every one 
night and day with tears.”’ There lies the secret—“‘ house 
to house ’—“ night and day ’—“‘ with tears.” Be tre- 
mendously earnest. Be held by your message—gripped 
by your work. Pray more than you teach. 
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| ROWN was at his desk on the platform in the 
B= hall where his Young Men’s Brotherhood 
met. He was selecting the hymns for the service 
shortly to be held. Already a score of members were 
present ; some were engaged in whispered conversation, 
some idly turned the pages of hymnbooks, others, and 
these not many, sat upright, their arms folded. 

It was twenty minutes past three, and more young 
fellows strolled in—in twos and threes. Brown, having 
finished his preparation, went to the door to shake hands 
with them. 

A bright-looking boy came along; obviously he was 
nervous. He gave Brown a letter. 

Ripping open the envelope, Brown looked at the boy ; 
he was short, plump, clean, fresh-complexioned. The 
letter ran : 


DEAR SIR, 

My sister has a friend, and her son comes to your 
meeting. My boy Alan has just left school. He is my 
only child, and my husband died when Alan was a baby. 
I’ve had a hard time, sir, bringing him up, and now he’s 
ready for work my sister’s friend says she’s sure that you 
will do all you can to help him. I hope you will, sir. He 
is a good boy, and has done well in the school. I beg your 
pardon as a stranger writing to you, sir. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mary JONES 
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Brown put the letter in his pocket and then tapped 
Alan on the shoulder. 

“You're rather young for this Brotherhood,” said he, 
“but come along, my boy, we'll give you a front seat.” 

Alan followed Brown to the front row. 

“Move up, Matthews,” said Brown to a pugnacious 
youth who sat at the end. 

Matthews put both hands on his seat, lifted his body 
an inch or so; then he jerked himself along, turned, and 
stared at the newcomer. 

“ Alan,” said Brown, “this young fellow’s name is 
Matthews. Now, Matthews, shake hands and be 
friendly.’ 

Matthews smirked and did as he was told. 

Brown mounted the platform and gave out the opening 
hymn. He read the first verse of “ Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.”” The Brotherhood put their souls into the 
singing. A rousing opening hymn was always chosen ; 
the hearty singing bound the meeting together and cleared 
the deck for action. There was no stiffness about these 
young men. They all sang; and they stood erect when 
they sang—no lounging on chair-backs, no careless hold- 
ing of hymnbooks, no talking behind hymnbooks. They 
were reverent. During prayers and lesson and address 
you could have heard a pin drop. 

They had been drilled into this. 

“T have an unusual text this afternoon,” said Brown, 
proceeding to open his address. “It is not from the 
Bible. It is from a novel—a very well known novel— 
. David Copperfield. Who wrote Copperfield ?” 

“Charles Dickens, sir,” said the whole Brotherhood. 

* Yes,” continued Brown. ‘“ Well, this is our text: 
‘“My other piece of advice, Copperfield,” said Mr 
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_Micawber, “ you know. Annual income twenty pounds, 

annual expenditure nineteen pounds, nineteen six, result 
happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual ex- 

_penditure twenty pounds ought and six, result misery. 
The blossom is blighted, the leaf is withered, the God of 
day goes down upon the dreary scene, and—and in short 
you are for ever floored. As I am!” ’” 

Then for twenty minutes Brown dealt with the subject 
“ Thrift.” 

When the meeting was over Brown beckoned Alan to 
the platform. Alan stepped smartly to Brown’s table and 
stood at attention. 

“ Your name is Alan Jones,” said Brown, and he wrote 
in his pocket-book. ‘‘ Now—your address.” 

Alan gave his address. 
“Thank you,” said Brown, closing his pocket-book. 
So you have just left school, Alan ? ” 
ves. sir.” 
“ Which school ? ” 
Alan named a London County Council school. 
“ That’s a very big school, Alan, isn’t it ? ”’ said Brown. 
“Yes, sir—and a good ’un.” 
“A what ?” 
“A good one, sir.” 
“That’s better. Well, now, have you made up your 
mind what you would like to do?” 

“Yes, sir. I’d like to go into the City, sir. To an 
office—and get on.” 

“That sounds promising. Take my pen.” 

Brown handed Alan his fountain-pen and then produced 
a sheet of paper from the table drawer; he took the 
large Bible from the reading-desk and laid the paper 
on it. 


“ec 
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“Now,” said Brown, ‘show me how well you can 
write.” 

Brown dictated Mr Micawber’s advice to Copperfield, 
and then said, “‘ Now, Alan, write ‘ thrift ’’ six times.” 

Alan did so, and Brown inspected the writing. 

“Very good, Alan,” said he. “Neat. And for a boy 
of fourteen you write quickly. Now try this sum.” 

Alan excelled. 

‘“‘ Splendid,” said Brown. “I will place you. Do you 
think you will like coming to this Brotherhood ? ” 

“Yes, sir, I’m sure I shall. I like that kind of address 
better than the Bible.” 

“Do you? Why?” 

“T can understand it better, sir.” 

‘Well, on most Sundays you will have to listen to 
addresses from the Bible. Only now and then you get 
addresses like the one you have heard to-day. Because, 
you see, Alan, the Bible is our book. This Brotherhood 
—like all Brotherhoods—is founded on the Bible. With- 
out the Bible there would be no real brotherhood. You 
must learn to like—to love—the Bible. Now good day. 
I will call and see your mother.” 

“ Good day, sir.” 

Alan stepped from the platform, snatched his cap from 
a chair, and went quickly from the hall. 


Brown called on Alan’s mother. She lived in the base- 
ment of a five-storied house; an imposing house, with 
ornamented railings guarding the area, with five broad 
steps leading to the pillared portico. 

Such houses, sandwiched between the suburbs and 
the great inner circle of trade, commerce, and industry, 
form a belt round London. You find them in Notting 
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Hill, West Kensington, Clapham, Leyton, Highbury, 
Hampstead—all the way round. In Victorian days, when 
fields stretched where suburbs now stand, these poor 
houses were the abodes of the prosperous. To-day they 
remain monuments of conscientious building; but you 
find four, five, six, or even seven families struggling to 
exist within them. 

Brown went down the area steps to the flagged fore- 
court and found a door, paint-peeled, on which hung a 
rusty knocker. 

Mrs Jones answered Brown’s summons. She opened 
the door a few inches and looked out anxiously. The 
door was on the chain. . 

“Good evening,” said Brown, raising his hat. ‘‘ Am 
I speaking to Mrs Jones?” 

“Yes, you are, sir. And who are you, and what do 
you want ?” 

“My name is Brown. Your boy Alan came to see me 
yesterday, and I told him I would call.” 

~“ Oh, bless you, sir! Come in, sir, come in,” and while 
speaking Mrs Jones nervously manipulated the chain, 
repeating as she stood back to the wall, ‘‘ Come in, sir ; 
please do.” 

“Thank you,” said Brown, who perceived in Mrs Jones 
a diminutive, sharp-nosed woman, very fussy. 

Mrs Jones let go the door-handle and shook hands with 
Brown. Her hand was thin and cold. Then she closed 
the door, rechained it, and led the way to the front base- 
ment room. The room was cheaply furnished, very 
clean ; it gave one the impression that Mrs Jones strove 
to make the best of the little she had. 

“Sit down, sir, please do,” said Mrs Jones. ‘‘ Alan is 
out, sir. It’s Monday, and I always let him have a 
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shilling on Monday nights, sir—to hire a bicycle. You 
see, some of his school-friends have their own bicycles, 
sir, and Alan’s well liked by those that are better off, 
and I don’t like my boy to feel out of it. He’s a good 
boy, sir,and worthy. Of course, it’s extravagant of me to 
give him the shilling, but he’s a good son, sir, and my 
only child, and it’s worth going without to give him 
pleasure. And he’ll remember it! Oh, mark me, sir, 
he’ll remember it when he grows up!” 

“ T am sure he will, Mrs Jones. I like Alan, and I will 
help him.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir. My sister’s friend said you 
would. You see, sir, my husband was as good a man as 
ever lived. But Alan don’t remember his father. It’s 
been a real struggle, sir, making both ends meet while 
Alan has been growing up. He’s ready for work now, 
sir, and you don’t know how glad I am that I’ve been 
given health and strength to rear him.” 

“Well, you know, Mrs Jones, I really think that you 
will soon leave the hard days behind you. Now Alan 
told me he would like to start in the City. I have seen 
a gentleman to-day who is willing to give him a chance.” 

“Bless you, sir. I don’t know how, but something’s © 
told me you’d be Alan’s friend.” 

“Oh, it’s a pleasure to help the boy. Nothing pays 
better than helping boys. It’s the best part of life, Mrs 
Jones. Have you lived here long ? ” 

“Yes, sir. Since my husband was taken from me. 
And I’ve lived by my needle, sir.” 

“ And do you go to church ? ” 

“Yes, sir. St Michael’s, round the corner. I just 
put myself at the back under the gallery ; nobody notices 
me, and nobody cares. But the service helps, and then 
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it’s a change to get out of these downstairs rooms, and 
the choir’s lovely.” 

“And have you any friends in the neighbourhood ? ” 

“ There’s my sister and her friend, sir, but besides them 
none that I care for, and none that seem to care for me.”’ 

“Well, Pll ask my wife to call on you to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

“ That’s kindly of you, sir.” 

“Now I must go. Tell Alan to come to the Brother- 
hood on Sunday, and I will arrange to take him to his 
work the next day.” 

Brown rose and moved toward the door. 

“Let me show you Alan’s room, sir,’’ said Mrs Jones, 
who led the way to the next room. 

As Mrs Jones stood in Alan’s bedroom she looked 
round with pride. Alan’s bedroom bespoke a mother’s 
love 

“We've a small garden at the back,” said Mrs Jones, 
taking Brown through the kitchen. “‘ We share it with 
the ground floor.” 

Brown surveyed the garden from the kitchen door; it 
was walled in, the walls were whitewashed, and an assort- 
ment of plants struggled in an irregular border. 

When Brown had gone Mrs Jones sat in a wicker chair, 
her apron to her eyes. 

The next day Mrs Brown called, and when she left 
Mrs Jones rejoiced, for she had found not only a new 
friend, but also a customer. 


The following Sunday Brown arrived at the church 
at three o’clock. Alan, bright as ever, and expectant, 
waited on the steps. 

“You are early,” said Brown. 
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“ Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

They walked up the broad stone stairs leading to the 
small hall on the first floor of the Institutional buildings. 
Telling Alan to sit by the fire and make himself comfort- 
able, Brown went to his table on the platform. 

The address for the day was based on Joshua’s plea, 
“Choose you this day whom ye will serve,” and Brown 
linked this to Elijah’s challenge, ‘‘ How long halt ye 
between two opinions ? ” 

“We will call our subject,’ began Brown, “‘ The 
Value of making Right Decisions.’ ”’ 

Brown demonstrated the effect of decisions made in 
youth upon manhood ; he gave an illustration from the 
life of one whom the young men knew—an elder of their 
own church, and a prominent politician. ‘‘ I have heard 
that gentleman say,” said Brown, “ that the big decision 
of his life was made in this way: One night he stood 
against his bedroom wall, and in his mind’s eye drew an 
imaginary line across the carpet, from wall to wall. ‘ If,’ 
said he, ‘I cross that line I am Christ’s man for ever.’ 
He prayed silently, then he stepped firmly over the line ; 
and he prayed again; and we all know that he is one of 
the most honourable and respected men in our land to-day. 
I want you to pull yourselves up, young men. I want 
you to unroll the map of your life and examine it. Clean 
away the dark spots. Let God’s sunshine illumine all. 
Realize your worth. You are the clay of the nation! 
Choose the way of righteousness. Turn your back on 
sin. Choose Christ. Ignore the devil. Christ will take 
each of you, just as you are, and turn you out in man- 
hood—a finished product, beautiful. Beautiful in char- 
acter, fine, healthy in appearance, clear and clean in 
mind, God, Christ, will not do this without your aid. 
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You must learn to work ‘together with Him.’ You must 
choose ; you must decide whom you will serve. If you 
choose to follow Christ you will find in Him a rich reserve 
of power; you will find that you can rely upon Him 
absolutely ; you will find that when you pray He will 
take you straight to God; you will find in Him your 
greatest Friend. Suppose you all choose to follow Christ 
this afternoon, does that mean that you can afford to 
slack ? Does it mean that life will become as a bed of 
roses? Notatall. Here isa strange thing, young men ! 
You will find life in the world all the harder because of 
your choice. The way of righteousness is a rugged path. 
All along that road you meet barriers. As Christ’s young 
man you must not turn back; as Christ’s young man 
you must not dodge your way round them, or crawl under 
them, or leap over them. You must break them down ! 
You must smash them! You must scatter them! And 
then plod bravely on.” 

When at the end of the address Brown asked any 
member who desired to join the minister’s preparation 
class for Church-membership to hand in their names two 
youths, both in their later teens, did so. 

The meeting over, Brown arranged to meet Alan at 
Edgware Road Metropolitan Railway Station at half-past 
eight the following morning and introduce him to his new 
job in the City. 

Alan kept the appointment. He looked keen for work 
when Brown came up, shook hands with him, and passed 
on to the booking-office. On the way to the City Brown 
asked Alan if he prayed. Alan said he did. 

“ Back your prayers by work,” said Brown. “It is 
of little use calling on God to help us if we don’t help 
ourselves. You see, Alan, it is not wise to ask God to 
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fight on our side if we are not prepared to fight with Him. 
A boxer strips to fight—not to lie down.” 

Brown took a father’s place that morning, and in the 
train to Moorgate Street and on the walk across the City 
he cautioned Alan against the temptations that would 
assail him. And Brown knew all the pitfalls, he had 
fallen into them so often, climbed out of them, and 
sorrowed when he turned to look back and reflect upon 
them. 

There are times when even Christian men feel that they 
dare not submit the day to God. 

The layman is not cloistered; he has to square up to 
business life and its ways. If he is honest he will never 
pose as righteous, for his daily experience in the City 
teaches him that he is not that. He may be struggling 
that way, and doubtless is; but he knows that at every 
turn his soul is scarred. 

Though Brown preached consistency, he knew he had 
inconsistent moments. The frank acknowledgment of 
this, the confession of it, was as saving grace. Brown’s 
Christian life was no Damascus road business. There 
were times when, conscious of his failings, he wondered 
why he had been led to lead these youths, times when 
he had been moved to throw up the work, but he had 
been constrained to carry on. 

“ The good that I would I do not: but the evil which I 
would not, that I do ’’—the words were ever in his mind. 

“You will find,”’ said Brown, stopping at the entrance 
of the great warehouse where Alan was to be employed, 
“ that temptation will come to you in slimy ways—unlike 
righteousness it is alien to boldness. And now, Alan, 
you are on the threshold of business life. What the future 
holds for you no one can tell. But remember this, the 
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harder the task you accomplish, the greater your man- 
hood. The bulldog is not pleasant to look upon, but the 
bulldog spirit is fine.” 

Brown introduced Alan to the departmental manager 
who had consented to engage him, and left saying, ‘‘ Peg 
away, Alan; and remember, eyes are on you all the 
time.”” And he went to face his own week’s task. 

Brown lived in two worlds; to him it was always a 
descent to Monday. 

“Tt has,” says Henry Drummond in the preface to 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World, “ been my privilege 
for some years to address regularly two very different audi- 
ences on two very different themes. On week days I have 
lectured to a class of students on the Natural Sciences, 
and on Sundays to an audience consisting for the most part 
of working men on subjects of a moral and religious 
character.” 

The beloved professor goes on to tell how for a time 
he kept science and religion shut off from one another in 
two separate compartments of his mind. ‘ But gradu- 
ally the wall of partition showed symptoms of giving way. 
The two fountains of knowledge also slowly began to 
overflow, and finally their waters met and mingled.” 

That science and religion should coalesce is not remark- 
able ; that they should enter into the closest association 
should not be difficult ; but for religion to percolate to 
business life, as, generally speaking, that life is constituted 
to-day, and permeate it—this is not easy. 

Where is the man who can lay his business life alongside 
the Sermon on the Mount and say, “‘I keep these great 
injunctions in every detail” ? 

That man does not exist. 

The Lord can appear in the office as He appeared on 
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the shore. That is true. But the Lord is not always 
welcomed in the office. So, for so many of us, grey 
weekdays follow enchanted Sundays. 

Brown’s Sunday was the hardest day of the week. 
Often he would leave home at ten to take a morning 
service, say, in London, North; the afternoon would find 
him at the Young Men’s Brotherhood in London, West ; 
the evening at mission or church in London, East. But 
it was all happy labour; it gave a zest to the coming 
week. To work in the interest of one’s fellows is to 
refresh oneself for ordinary toil. The rewards are mani- 
fold. The road abounds with spiritual surprises—aye, 
and, at times, material too. 

Brown’s weekdays were spent interviewing business 
men; now one who peppered his speech with oaths ; 
another who would stoop to blasphemy ; another who 
would launch into ‘smut’; it was refreshing to talk 
business with men of religious faith—and such men, 
together with the many clean-minded and courteous non- 
Churchmen, are in the majority throughout the country. 

And Brown found as he traversed business life that 
there were many men, and these men non-Churchmen, 
who he felt were better men than himself, notwithstand- 
ing his Christian labours. Brown’s goal was high, and in 
mid-life he knew he had not approached it; his pro- 
fessions were public as well as private and secret, and he 
felt keenly the doubled responsibility of that. Strive as 
he would to hang on to his principles, Brown knew there 
was much in his daily life which contradicted the great 
truths he preached. 

Mothers of the youths he helped talked of him as a 
fine and good man. But Brown knew that he was not 
that—he hoped to become so. 
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An incident is worth recording before passing on to 
Alan’s remarkable career. One night after Brown had 
been thrown into particularly unpleasant company he sat 
in his study reviewing the day. He realized that in 
business he had to meet “all sorts and conditions of 
men”; he had to obtain business from them, and that 
day he had had thrown at him a very disgusting yarn. 
Brown had bade the reciter of the story “ Good day ” 
at once. Now, as he sat by his fire, he resolved upon 
two things—never to permit blasphemy to pass unchal- 
lenged, and, in story-telling, to draw a line beyond which 
he would not allow any man to trespass in his presence 
without immediate protest. 

There was no priggery in this. Brown detested prigs ; 
he strove to teach and lead that he might in God’s hands 
be instrumental in the making of men. 

It was a soldierly resolution he made that night—and 
he kept it. And it is strange how, soon after we make 
resolutions, we are led to the test. This was so with 
Brown, for the next week he had to visit Belfast, and he 
stayed over the week-end. On the Sunday morning he 
went to church; he spent the afternoon viewing the city 
and suburbs from the tops of tramcars ; in the evening he 
attended church again, and returned to his hotel at nine 
o'clock. Entering the smoking-room, he found a large 
settee wheeled up before a blazing fire, with armchairs 
arranged on either side, the whole forming a semicircle 
round the hearth. At one extremity of the semicircle 
and to the right of the fire stood a vacant chair. The 
company ranged in age from men in the mid-twenties to 
a bald-headed gentleman who occupied one end of the 
settee. 

“ Good evening, gentlemen,” said Brown. 
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‘‘ Good evening, sir,”’ responded all. 

“There is a vacant chair over there, sir,’’ said the 
bald-headed gentleman, ‘‘and you will join a happy 
circle.” 

“ Thanks very much,” said Brown, and he took the 
chair. 

“‘ Have you heard this one, sir ? ” said the bald-headed 
gentleman, and he proceeded to tell a story about a 
Scotsman and a Jew. Brown had heard the story, so 
had all, but it won a laugh. It was the old gentleman’s 
favourite story, it had been glued to his samples for a 
generation, he had told it in every town he visited in the 
four countries. 

A middle-aged man who occupied the other end of the 
settee told a story. It was good and humorous—that 
too won a laugh. Then a younger man seated on the 
other side of the hearth opposite Brown took his turn. 
He had not gone far when Brown was reminded of his 
resolution. 

““One moment,” said Brown, leaning forward and in- 
terrupting. “‘ One moment.” 

“Well?” drawled the narrator. 

“Are you a married man ? ”’ 

“What has that to do with you, sir?” 

“Tam interested. Tell me, are you a married man? ”’ 

eves 

“ Any children ? ” 

“ Really, I fail to see what you are driving at!” 

“Any children? ” 

Yes.” 

“ Boys or girls ?” 

“ Two girls.” 

“ How old are they ?”’ 
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“ Fourteen—twelve.” 

“ Would you tell that filthy story to your daughters ? ”’ 

“No, certainly not! They are children.” 

“ Then don’t tell it in my presence, for I am a child.” 

A remarkable silence fell on the company. The man 
looked at Brown. The story was left unfinished. Brown 
pointed to an announcement of the Commercial Travellers’ 
Benevolent Institution which hung over the mantelpiece. 

“There you are, gentlemen,” said he. “ Let us spend 
the rest of the evening discussing benevolence.” 

The company fell in with the suggestion. From half- 
past eleven onward first one then another retired, until 
the bald-headed gentleman and Brown were left alone. 
They talked for a time and then walked together to their 
rooms. 

“You know,” said the old gentleman as they parted 
at Brown’s bedroom door, ‘‘ that incident in the smoke- 
room just now is one of the finest things I have ever 
struck on the road—and, sir, I have travelled the old 
country for nearly fifty years!” 


Alan settled down to business life. Every one in the 
department liked him. He was so willing, painstaking, 
neat. He sat at a small desk near the entrance, and 
spent the day folding circulars, stamping them, carrying 
messages to other parts of the building. The department 
was housed in a long, wide, airy room; tables ran in 
parallel lines from end to end, on each table a telephone. 
The telephone switchboard was on the wall to the left of 
Alan’s desk. Alan took the calls from the firm’s exchange 
and switched through to the table required. Alan had a 
pleasant voice ; a happy way in receiving calls and trans- 
mitting them. When sent for by one of the staff he 
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would leave his table and go quickly, without hustle. 
He had not been in the firm a month before he was 
generally referred to as “ that promising youth.” 

- Alan remained at the table near the door for a year ; 
then he was promoted and given an increased salary. A 
further promotion and increase came at the end of the 
second year ; and again the third; and again the fourth. 
At eighteen Alan had a table well up the room and a 
telephone allotted to him. He had grown in stature. 
Indeed, in these four years he had ‘ shot up.’ He looked 
every inch a man. The Boys’ Brigade had to do with 
this ; not that the Boys’ Brigade is the only organization 
which serves in the making of manhood—but with Alan 
it was the Boys’ Brigade. And, best of all, Alan was a 
good son to his mother. Now he had a bicycle of his 
own, and it was a proud mother who looked up through 
the area railings to see him speed away for a spin through 
the country each Saturday afternoon. And throughout 
these years Alan had remained faithful to the Brother- 
hood. 


One Sunday afternoon, in the summer of 1917, Alan 
stepped on the platform at the conclusion of the meeting. 

“Can I speak to you, sir ?’’ he asked. 

“Certainly, Alan,” said Brown. ‘“ And you look sad. 
Now tell me, what troubles you ? ” 

““Pve got my papers, sir,” said Alan. “I’ve got to 
join up straight away. I’m not thinking of myself, sir. 
I’ll come through all right. It’s Mother; she’s just 
heartbroken.” 

“Yes, poor woman,” said Brown. ‘ You make thirty. 
You are the thirtieth member of this Brotherhood to go 
out to war.” 
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“It is strange, isn’t it, sir, seeing that you’re always 
teaching peace?” 

“We are given to understand that this is a war for 
peace. Have you told them at the office ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What did your manager say ? ”’ 

““He asked me about Mother. I told him she would 
be left alone. He took her name and address and said 
he would see that she wanted for nothing. Then he 
wished me good luck and gave me a pound out of his 
own pocket.” 

“ Good man.” 


In October 1917 Alan was in the trenches. Wounded 
and broken in health, he was sent home in March 1918. 

Brown visited Alan in hospital several times, and each 
time he came away distressed. Brown’s distress was not 
entirely caused by Alan’s wounds and ill-health, but 
mainly by the change which had overcome his disposition. 
There was a shiftiness in Alan’s eyes, a hesitancy in his 
answers, a distinct callousness in his speech, a cynical 
ring in his tone when Brown, seated at the bedside, 
touched upon religion—all of which were signs of character 
changed for the worse. 

Brown spoke to his wife about this. And Mrs Brown 
proposed that she should call on Alan’s mother. Brown 
agreed. 

The next day Mrs Brown went to the basement flat. 
Mrs Jones was at home. 

“Oh, it’s you, Mrs Brown!” said Mrs Jones when she 
opened the door. “Come in, please do. And there, it’s 
that strange, for I was just going to put on my things 
and go round and see you.” 
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“Tam so glad to have saved you the trouble,” said 
Mrs Brown, following Mrs Jones to the front room. 

“Sit yourself there, Mrs Brown,” said Mrs Jones, 
placing a wicker chair with faded cushions for her 
visitor. 

“You are glad to have Alan home again, and he will 
soon be well,”’ said Mrs Brown, taking the seat. 

“Yes” returned Mrs Jones. ‘Of course I’m glad, 
very glad. But then I’m sorry too. Yes, you don’t 
know how sad I am about Alan. And it’s not that he’s 
wounded or that he’s ill that I’m sad. Alan’s not the 
boy he was. When I saw him in the hospital only the 
day before yesterday, and said how I thanked God that 
he’d been spared, he said there was no God. And you'll 
agree with me, Mrs Brown, that when a young man talks 
like that it’s real bad.” 

“It is,” said Mrs Brown. ‘‘ But I don’t think, from 
what I know of Alan, that he meant that. You know, 
young men are very careless in their speech at times, and 
a host of Christian people seem under a cloud of doubt 
in these dark days.” 

“It’s good of you to talk like that now, Mrs Brown. 
Of course you talk like that because I’m his mother and 
you want to cheer me. But I’m his mother and I know 
my son, and I know he’s not the boy he was. The War’s 
let God out and put the devil in, may I be forgiven for 
saying so! But I feel it’s true—at least with my Alan. 
Oh, there’s something gone wrong with him! When I 
look back now, Mrs Brown, my hardest days were my 
happiest days.” 

“You must not give way like this, Mrs Jones. You 
must not give up hope. I have seen Alan, but he was 
very ill indeed then. My husband has seen him many 
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times, and he has noticed a change. I will go to the 
hospital to-morrow and do what I can to help.” 

Mrs Brown remained for half an hour and then returned 
home. 


Mrs Brown visited the hospital. Alan was well on the 
way to convalescence. 

“How are you to-day, Alan?” asked Mrs Brown, 
taking a chair at the bedside. 

“T’m feeling much better, thank you,” said Alan. 
“And I’m glad. The sooner I’m out of this the better 
I shall like it. I’m fed up.” 

“Come, come, Alan. You must cheer up, and keep 
smiling.” 

“ That’s easier said than done.” 

“ You’ve become quite a pessimist, Alan, and you were 
one of our brightest friends, you know.” 

“‘T may have been bright, but it’s dark everywhere now.” 

“ What do you mean by that, Alan?” 

“ Just what I say. I’ve lost all hope. It’s dark in 
my mind and in my heart. I'll tell you more plainly 
than I’ve told Mr Brown. The fact is I’ve lost all faith 
—all belief—in God.” 

“Oh, Alan, you don’t mean that! You're just 
despondent.”’ 

“T wish you were right, Mrs Brown. But I don’t 
believe in God. I don’t believe there is a God—or ever 
was a God. It’s all a matter of luck, and it’s my luck 
to be bashed about on the battlefield. You haven’t been 
to France. You haven’t seen the trenches. You haven’t 
seen ” And Alan rambled on into harrowing details. 
“Tf you had been in all this you wouldn’t wonder that 
I’ve thrown over Mr Brown’s Bible-teaching.” 
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Mrs Brown leaned over the bed. 

‘‘T know there is truth in all that you have told me of 
the battlefield,’ said she quietly. “‘ But did you not see 
the Red Cross on the battlefield ? ”’ 

Mrs Brown looked straight into Alan’s eyes, and Alan 
returned the look without speaking. 

“ The Red Cross,” repeated Mrs Brown. “ Yes, you 
know you saw that. Was not that of God? The love 
of God is everywhere, Alan, even on the battlefield. War 
with its shells and poison-gas—all war is of the devil. 
The Red Cross is of God. You see, Alan, you failed to 
see God because your eyes and your thoughts were in 
the wrong place. All the while you are speaking against 
God you have to thank God for this bed, and this hospital, 
and all the loving service that is bestowed upon you. 
Look, Alan, the bed you lie on is indeed a gift of God; 
see this brass plate on the wall here ; have you read what 
it says? Be wise, Alan; you have been severely shaken, 
but you have been Divinely protected. Now let me read 
from the New Testament. Then we will pray together, 
and you will return to God and begin again.” 

Mrs Brown’s simple ministry seemed to affect Alan 
deeply. 

Brown had talked to Alan in a similar way, but Mrs 
Brown had a ‘something’ her husband lacked—that 
“something ’ which all good women have. 


Two months later Alan was transferred to the Army 
Service Corps, and sent to a Midland city. He promised 
to write to Brown, but he failed to do so. Neither did 
he write to his mother. 

Alan was glad to get away from Brown, from Mrs 
Brown, and his mother. 
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Army experience had inoculated him with the spirit of 
a devil-may-care. For a year Alan refused to answer 
letters. During that period Brown removed from Ken- 
sington to a West End flat. 

One night Brown sat with his wife by the drawing-room 
fireside. The War was over. Brown was speaking of the 
Brotherhood when the maid announced, ‘‘ Mr and Mrs 
Jones to see you, sir.” 

“Mr and Mrs Jones,” repeated Brown ; and he looked 
at his wife, and rose and crossed the room to the hall, 
where he found Alan—a fine, smart young man in khaki 
—awaiting him, and by his side a very pretty girl—not 
yet twenty. 

“‘ Pleased to see you again,” said Brown, offering Alan 
his hand. ‘“ You’re quite a stranger. And this young 
lady——”’ 

“My wife, sir,’ said Alan. 

Saying, “ It’s very nice of you to call,’”’ Brown shook 
hands with Alan’s wife, and led the way to the drawing- 
room, where, after Mrs Brown had warmly welcomed the 
unexpected visitors, all gathered round the fire. 

It was a law with Brown and his wife never to close 
the door on any youth who came their way. A youth 
might let them down again and again and again—to the 
twentieth time and more; they always had it in mind 
that the twenty-first time, or more, might bring the dawn 
of reformation. 

There is little in life so sad as a professed Christian’s 
coldness to a sinner. When a man has caught even a 
glimpse of Christ, and that only after years of struggle 
and failure, when he has experienced the great change in his 
own breast, he knows what Christ can do, and he warms to 
all sinners, for in all sinners he sees a chip of himself. 
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When a man has resisted and fallen he is ready to give 
others credit for resisting—and the credit he gives is the 
basis of his desire and willingness to help. 

Brown’s heart had turned to stone when he had seen 
a Christian receive a returned wanderer like ice. 


Brown took the poker and stirred the fire. ‘ So,” said 
he, “ you are married, Alan.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Alan, and he did not speak happily. 

“And when were you married ? ’”’ asked Mrs Brown. 

“ A week ago,” said Alan, and he moved restlessly. 

Alan’s wife looked down sadly. 

Brown glanced at Mrs Brown. The glance was a cue, 
and Mrs Brown inquired of Alan’s wife, “‘ Now, how shall 
we address you ?” 

“Oh, call me Amy, please,” was the quick reply. 

“Have you known Alan long, Amy?” asked Mrs 
Brown. 

“A little more than a year.” 

“And do you live in M ?”? Mrs Brown named 
the Midland city where Alan was stationed. ‘“‘ Yes,” said 
Amy, “ Alan was billeted on us. And—and—well—we 
were married.” 

“Of course you have visited Alan’s mother?” said 
Mrs Brown. 

Alan flushed as Amy replied, ‘No, but Alan has 
promised to take me.” 

“ That is too bad of you, Alan,” said Brown. “ Your 
mother has been very anxious about you, and you should 
have called on her before.” 

“ We will see her to-morrow,” said Alan, and his manner 
made Brown wonder. 

An hour passed before Alan rose to leave, and during 
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that time Amy talked incessantly, addressing herself for 
the most part to Mrs Brown, who, with Brown, perceived 
from some of Amy’s remarks that she had been deceived. 

Alan and Amy bade Mrs Brown good-night and followed 
Brown to the hall. 

Brown was about to open the outer door when Alan 
asked if he might see him alone. 

“ Certainly,” said Brown. “‘ You go back to the 
drawing-room, Amy, and talk to my wife.” 


Alan followed Brown to the study. 

“Sit down, Alan,”’ said Brown, pointing to an easy 
chair in the corner, to the right of his desk. 

Brown sat at his desk, and with a sharp look at Alan 
resumed, ‘‘ So things are not well with you. Now, young 
man, why have you come here? Out with it.” 

Alan had never known Brown so stern, and he faltered, 
“T came to—to——” 

~ LO waat 7” 

“ Well, sir, it’s like this. I’ve been in London a week, 
on my honeymoon; and I’ve run short of money. I 
thought of you, sir, and if you'll lend me three pounds 
I'll pay you back. I will really.” 

“What do you want three pounds for ? ” 

“ Our fares back to M a 

“ All right. You may rest at ease on that score. 
Here it is.” 

Brown gave Alan three pound notes, and immediately 
Alan rose as if he wished to leave. 

“ Sit down, Alan,” said Brown. 

Alan did so. 

“Now,” said Brown, “the truth, please. You have 


been lying to your wife.” 
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“Oh, no, sir.” 

“Oh, yes, you have. It was only my desire to give 
you a chance that prevented me exposing you in the 
drawing-room just now. You have not been to see your 
mother, and from one or two remarks your wife made it 
is clear that she does not know that your mother lives in 
London. Am I right?” 

Alan hesitated, and then said, “ Yes, sir.”’ 

‘What is your explanation ? ” 

Alan did not reply. 

“Come along,” said Brown. “ Don’t play the fool 
with me. I have given you the money. You know I 
am willing to be your friend. Tell me the truth of the 
whole business.” 

“Well, sir, I fell in love with Amy, and I—I ae 

“And you passed yourself off for what you are not, 
and told lies to impress her.” 

“Yes, sir, I told her, and then found I had to keep 
cup. 

“Tsee. And how do you stand with Amy’s parents ? ” 

“Not very well, and Amy’s very particular. How 
can I take Amy to see Mother in that old basement, 
sir?” 

“You will take her there, Alan. Keep up this deceit 
and you will smash your life. The only chance for your 
future comfort is to prick the bubble now.” 

Brown rang for the maid. 

The maid entered. “ Please tell your mistress I should 
like to see her,” said Brown. 

A minute later Mrs Brown appeared, and as she came 
in she looked at Alan reproachfully. 

Brown rose and, asking his wife to take his chair, stood 
before the fireplace. 
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“ Alan,” said Brown, “explain your position. Tell 
your own story.” 

“‘ There is no need,” said Mrs Brown. ‘I have heard 
it from Amy. Alan has told her that his mother lives 
at Brighton in a house—a large house. He has told her 
many other things, all of which are untrue.” 

“ And have you contradicted them ? ” asked Brown. 

“No,” said Mrs Brown. “I have just listened and 
marvelled, marvelled at the foolishness of these young 
girls, marvelled at the carelessness of mothers, to allow 
their daughters to marry, without inquiry. It is one of 
the most serious scourges of the War.”’ 

“Alan, and many like him,” said Brown, “ good- 
looking, smart, plausible, have carried the day. They 
will live to rue it.” 

“ The girls most of all,”” said Mrs Brown. 

“ Well,” said Brown, “ we will go back to the drawing- 
room and undertake the unpleasant duty of telling Amy 
_ the truth.” 

“ Don’t do that,” pleaded Alan, “‘ please don’t! I will 
confess to Amy, I will, indeed. I will tell her to-night. 
I can’t bear to be exposed. I'll tell her, sir. I'll ask her 
to forgive me. It’s better I should tell her, sir. And 
I’ll take her to see Mother to-morrow.” 

“Do you mean that, Alan?” asked Mrs Brown. 

“‘T do, I do, indeed,” said Alan. 

“ Well, dear,” said Mrs Brown, turning to her husband, 
“perhaps it will be best, least painful, to let Alan make 
his confession alone.” 

“Least painful,” said Brown, “ but will it be most 
successful ? You don’t deserve it, Alan, but we will take 
your word. You will tell your wife the truth to-night 
and see your mother in the morning ? ”’ 
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“Yes, sir.” 

Alan did not keep the promise. 

He and his wife returned to the Midlands the next 
morning by an early train. 

A few days later Brown wrote to Alan at the address 
he had given. Alan did not reply. Mrs Brown wrote 
to Amy. Amy did not reply, though, in justice to her, 
it was found out at a later date that Alan had intercepted 
Mrs Brown’s letter. 

More than two years passed before Brown and Alan 
met again. 

One day—it was summer-time—Brown walked along 
Oxford Street. The pavement was crowded. As Brown 
threaded his way along he came face to face with Alan. 
So often and strangely had Brown met long-lost delin- 
quents that he never expressed or feigned surprise. 

Alan reddened: he looked as though he would have 
slipped away if he could; but Brown held out his hand 
and greeted him in a friendly way. 

“ Well, Alan,” said Brown, ‘‘ how are you? Back in 
London—and demobilized, I see.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Alan, and he looked as though he 
would rather be standing anywhere than there. This was 
clear to Brown, who endeavoured to put Alan at his ease 

“You are looking well, Alan,” said Brown. ‘“ How 
long have you been out of the Army ? ”’ 

“ Nearly a year, sir.” 

“And you are at work?” 

“Yes, sir. But we are closed this afternoon, and I am 
walking home.” 

“Where do you live, Alan? ”’ 

“In Paddington.” And Alan gave his address. Brown 
wrote it down. 
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“ Those are large houses, similar to the one where your 
mother lives,” said Brown. 

‘‘ We live on the top floor, sir.” 

“Ts your wife, Amy, with you? ” 

“Yes, sir, and the baby boy.” 

“The baby boy! I congratulate you. And are your © 
wife and the boy well?” 

“Yes, thank you, sir.” 

“ You must allcomeandseeus. Westilllive in the flat.” 

“ Tl come to-night, sir. I feel I am keeping you from 
business.”’ 

“Not at all. Come over the road to that tea-shop. 
We will find a corner and have a chat.” 

They crossed the road. 

“You know,”’ said Brown as they went, ‘‘ we have not 
seen each other for some time, and now we have met we 
must be close friends again.” 

The ground floor of the tea-shop was full, there was 
not a vacant table; so they went downstairs and found 
a table at the far end. 

“Now,” said Brown, after the waitress had brought 
the coffee, ‘‘ tell me all about yourself.”’ 

“Td like to say, sir—I’d like to say that I’m really 
sorry I didn’t keep my promise—and see my mother— 
and pay you back.” 

“We will forget all that,’ said Brown. “ You see, 
Alan, we are beginning all over again this afternoon. 
You were unfair to every one, and there is no reason why 
from to-day you should not be fair to all.” 

“But I have seen my mother, and so has Amy. We 
see Mother regularly now.” 

“ T am glad to hear it. Do you and Amy get on well 
together ?” 
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“« At times, sir.” 

“ Why not always?” 

“She’s never been the same since she found me 
out lying. She’s been better since the baby came, 
sir.” 

‘We must all pull together and get things right. Tell 
me, where are you working ? ”’ 

Alan gave the name of the firm and the address. It 
was not far away. 

“ Are you paid well ?” 

“Three pounds a week, sir.” 

‘““So you have work, and a home, and a wife, and a 
baby boy. Three pounds a week is not a big income, but 
a sensible young man can live happily on it. Now drink 
Four coffee.” 

» Alan did so. Brown sipped his, and then put down 
the cup, leaned over the table, and, his eyes on Alan, 
inquired, ‘‘ What about Christ ? ” 

Alan had been uneasy in the street ; now he was more 
so; he did not answer; he stared at Brown. 

“You know what I mean,” continued Brown. “ Is 
Christ in your life? Are you allowing Him to have 
anything to do with it ?” 

Alan remained silent. 

“ I see you are not,’’ said Brown. ‘“‘ Some young men 
seem to go on all right without Him. You are not one 
of them. You will never keep straight without Him. 
And I say to you what I have said to many in the past 
—Christ is at the back of our meeting this afternoon. 
The circumstances forbid calling our coming together 
again a coincidence. I wonder why He has brought us 
together? For, you know, Alan, you would rather have 
met anyone than me.” 
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Brown felt he was getting home, and it was not long 
before Alan was weeping. 

“ Tt is no use,” said Brown ; ‘“‘ you must take a stand ! 
You must take a stand for Jesus Christ. He is the Power 
that can help you. You see, Alan, I know. You see me 
in mid-life, but, man, I have passed through your experi- 
ence and only Christ availed. Come, now—think of Jesus 
—give yourself to Him. Wipe out your folly. Have 
done with it. Begin again. Do—as I have asked you 
before—tace up to life—face up to life—with Him. Come 
along now: join in with the Boys’ Brigade again. We 
are a cadet company now. I will make you an officer.” 

“ Me—an officer, sir? ”’ 

“ Yes, I will make you an officer. Lieutenant. It is 
in my power to do so. Give me your hand now. Say 
you will begin again. Say you will go straight—you will 
do as I ask. Throw in your lot with me. You know I 
will not let you down. Come—promise—take my hand 
—and I'll believe you, trust you.” 

Alan took Brown’s hand and promised. 

A few months later Alan became a lieutenant in the 
cadet corps of which Brown was captain. Alan attended 
Brown’s Brotherhood regularly—every Sunday afternoon 
he was in his place. Later still he joined the minister’s 
preparation class, and was received into full membership 
of the Church. Alan, Amy, and their boy visited Brown’s 
flat again and again. Mrs Brown took a deep interest 
in them, especially in Amy and the boy. 


So for two more years all went well. Then one evening, 
in Christmas week, Brown was in his study when three 
officers of the cadet corps were announced. Brown swung 
round from his desk to greet them, and he inferred from 
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their manner that they had called on a serious errand. 
Brown shook hands with the three lieutenants, and said, 
“ Well, friends, what can I do for you?” 

The lieutenants exchanged glances ; all hesitated ; all 
seemed unwilling to speak. At length, pressed by Brown, 
the senior lieutenant reported that Alan, who for some 
months had collected the cadets’ weekly subscriptions, 
had defaulted. 

“Where is Alan ?”’ asked Brown. 

‘He has gone home,” replied the senior. “ And I am 
sorry to have to come with such a tale as this, Mr Brown. 
We all like Alan. He’s a decent fellow. But we talked 
things over between ourselves and thought you ought to 
know at once.” 

“Tt would have been very wrong of you not to tell 
me,” said Brown. 

“And, Mr Brown ” The senior hesitated. 

“And what, my friend ? ” said Brown. 

“ There’s more behind this than you know.” 

“Tn that case, out with it. Tell me all you know.” 

The senior lieutenant then reminded Brown that he 
lived not far from Alan; he said that Alan had been 
drinking, that he had been card-playing, that the house 
in which he lived was not a desirable place, and that 
Alan and his wife had had serious differences of late. 
The other lieutenants supplemented their senior’s account. 
These three men had fought in the War from first to last ; 
they were good stuff and kind ; they did not come in the 
role of tale-bearers ; they came because it was their duty 
to tell Brown ; they knew that he would take a just and 
merciful view, of Alan’s conduct. 

Brown kept the cadet company accounts, and he had 
to produce an annual balance sheet; he had appointed 
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Alan to collect the cadets’ subscriptions and hand them 
to him quarterly. 

The lieutenants remained for an hour, and before they 
left Brown arranged with them to call the following night 
at eight o’clock. 

“ Eight o’clock,” said Brown. “ Preferably later than 
before.” 

When the lieutenants had gone Brown wrote to Alan, 
asking him to call at seven o’clock the following night. 


Alan arrived at the appointed time. 

“Good evening, Alan,” said Brown. “ Take a seat.” 

Alan sat down without answering. 

“Don’t hang your head,” said Brown. ‘ Look me in 
the face. That’s better. Now, have you any money for 
me?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Have you a record of the subscriptions you have 
received ? ”” 

ves; Sir. 

“ Give it to me.” 

‘Tt is at home, sir.” 

“ How much have you received ? ” 

“Nearly three pounds, sir.” 

“Ts the money at home?” 

‘NOL Sit, 

“Where is it?” 

“Tam sorry, sir. I have used it.” 

“T see.” Brown turned, and from a drawer on the 
left-hand side of his desk produced his cadet account- 
book and read out several items he had paid Alan for 
the purpose of meeting incidental bills. 

“ Have you paid these bills?” he asked. — 
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“No, sir.” 

‘Why have you not done so? ”’ 

Alan did not reply. 

“Go home at once,” said Brown, rising. “‘ Bring back 
all your records. I want you here at half-past eight sharp.” 


The three lieutenants arrived at eight. Brown told 
them that Alan had called and would return shortly. 
Then he talked of other things until Alan was shown in. 
Alan was surprised to see his brother-officers ; he flushed, 
his lips tightened, a pained expression shot across his face. 
The senior lieutenant rose and offered his hand to Alan. 
The others did likewise. Compassion, not condemnation, 
possessed these men. 

“ Have you brought your records, Alan ? ” said Brown. 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Hand them to me.” 

Then for some minutes Brown, pencil in hand, examined 
the book. 

“Two pounds nineteen and six,” said Brown at length. 
“Add to that these other items for these small bills— 
money I have given you, but which you have used wrong- 
fully—and the total is four pounds eighteen. Is that 
correct, Alan ? ”’ 

DROS; SIN 

“I will refund this money,” said Brown, “and you 
will pay me half a crown a week. You will pay the half- 
crown every Sunday afternoon—at the Brotherhood. 
You may continue to attend the Brotherhood, but I dis- 
miss you from the cadet corps. You will send in your 
uniform at once. When you have paid this money, when 
you have changed your ways, I will reinstate you.” 

Alan left the undesirable house in which he had been 
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living, he paid back every penny of the money, and then 
—strange, unbelievable—at a time when Brown was about 
to invite him back to the cadet corps, and despite Mrs 
Brown’s continual kindness to his wife, Alan changed his 
abode, covered his tracks, and his friends lost sight of 
him. Brown inquired of Alan’s mother, but without 
success. 


Brown bought a house on the outskirts of London. 
About three months after the removal he returned from 
_ the City one evening to hear that Amy had called upon 
his wife. 

“ Another little one is expected,’ said Mrs Brown, 
“and things are in a sad state. Amy tries to speak as 
well of Alan as she can, but he has treated her shame- 
fully. Alan has gone back to his old companions ; he is 
gambling, in debt all round; he leaves Amy almost 
penniless. I advised her to go back to her parents. I 
have paid her fare, and she is on her way to M—— now.” 

“ Does Alan know Amy has gone? ” 

“No. She went to Saint Pancras station from here. 
Her boy was with her.” 

“‘ And where have they been living ? ” 

“In one small room, at this address.” Mrs Brown 
passed an envelope with the address upon it. 

An hour later Brown left to see Alan. 

When he arrived at the house—a very mean-looking 
place—he knocked repeatedly before a half-clad and dis- 
agreeable woman opened the door. 

“ Well,” exclaimed the woman, “ what d’ye want ? ” 

“ Does Mr Alan Jones live here ? ” inquired Brown. 

“He do. And I’m waiting for him. And he won’t be 
here long if he don’t pay up to-night.” 
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“Ts Mr Jones in?” 

“ He ain't.” : 

“Can you tell me when he will be in? ”’ 

S42 Can te: 

“ Thank you.” Brown walked away. The woman 
tossed her head, sniffed, and slammed the door. 

Brown went to the end of the street—about fifty yards 
away—and waited there until after eleven o’clock, hoping 
to catch Alan on his way home. When at that hour Alan 
did not appear Brown went away. 

The next morning Brown posted a letter to Alan—a 
kind letter, inviting him to call. Alan neither replied nor 
appeared. 

Brown waited a fortnight, and then wrote again. Alan 
sent a postcard saying he would come. 

Alan came, a shadow of his former self; all smartness, 
refinement, brightness had vanished. Brown looked at 
him ; pitied him. 

“Come through to the garden,” said he. 

It was a fine summer evening. Two deck-chairs stood 
beneath a plum-tree. Mrs Brown sat in one, reading. 
She rose and welcomed Alan; then, at a look from her 
husband, went into the house. 

“ Well,” said Brown, “ I think we can make ourselves 
comfortable here. Let us sit down and talk things 
Over.” 

They took the chairs, and after a pause Brown resumed, 
“Tell me, Alan, what kind of a game do you think you 
are playing ? ” 

‘“T’m in a hole, sir.” 

“You are always in a hole; you will never get out of 
it. On the contrary, the hole grows deeper. Now, 
out with your troubles, make a clean breast of everything. 
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You know that your wife has gone home, gone home to 
be confined. Within a few weeks you will be the father 
of two children. And you look like being a fine example 
to them. You are drinking, you are gambling, you are 
living any sort of life. Amy is a nice girl; properly 
treated, she would help you in every way. How can 
you expect Amy to care for you if you make no attempt 
to get a home together? That is the first link a man 
must forge if he would bind a woman to him. Give Amy 
a home. You have not a stick to call your own. You 
have made no attempt to live a man’s part. You seem 
to have lost all sense of decency—all sense of manhood. 
I’m ashamed of you—thoroughly ashamed of you.” 
Brown was speaking kindly, intensely. ‘Are you not 
ashamed of yourself ? ”’ 

Alan stared at the lawn. 

“ You look ashamed,” continued Brown. ‘If you are 
there is hope for you. If you are not you deserve a 
sound thrashing. Since you were a boy you have heard 
me deliver a few hundred addresses at the Brotherhood. 
We have had scores of intimate private talks. I have 
striven to show you the way to live. At the risk of 
weakening my influence with you and others I have told 
you of the folly of my own youth, and proved to you the 
bitterness of folly’s harvest. With others it has paid; 
with you—well, with you it seems I have pleaded with 
stone. Here you are, a young man, with life before you, 
deliberately ruining yourself, and, worst of all, dragging 
your wife and family down with you. I want to be kind 
to you, but you strain my patience. I long to help you, 
and have tried hard to do so, but I’ve failed so far because 
you will not help yourself. Will you accept another 
chance? Will you not take your stand for Christ 
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to-night ? You know what I mean when I speak of Him. 
I won’t go all over the old ground again. You know 
what He can do for you as well as I. Why persist in 
living like a cad? Why not be a man?” 

“T’m hedged in all round, sir, and there’s no way 
out.” 

“You’re wrong, Alan. There is a way out, and, if 
you'll let me, I’ll lead you. What is your position ? ” 

“TI owe money everywhere.” 

“ How much do you owe?” 

“T don’t know exactly.” 

“Ten pounds ? ” 

“ More than that.” 

“ Twenty ?” 

“ More.” 

SeeLty 

“ More.” 

“ More than fifty!” 

- Yes." 

“To whom do you owe so much ? ” 

“Over five to the landlady, and she threatens 
me.” 

“And the rest ?”’ 

“The rest is for betting.” 

“To bookmakers ? ”’ 

ess 

“All to one bookmaker ? ” 

“ There are several.” 

“ Look here, Alan, if I see you through will you have 
one more try, and this time sincerely, for right living— 
for Christ ? ” 

““T’ve tried so often, sir,” 

: “You mean you think you have. You have never yet 
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tried properly. Do you know what real trying for Christ 
means ?”’ 

Alan did not answer. 

“Then I'll tell you again,” said Brown, and he laid 
his hand on Alan’s knee. “ Trying to live for Christ 
means giving up everything that Christ does not like. 
Christ does not like drunkenness and gambling, and wife- 
and child-neglecting ; Christ does not like to see a young 
man deliberately, in the face of advice and friendship, 
losing his self-respect. Living for Christ means being 
sober, honest, clean, wife- and child-cherishing. Living 
for Christ means self-control, self-respect. It means using 
your life—not blasting it. It means giving yourself 
wholeheartedly to Him, saying, ‘ Lord, forgive me—Lord, 
take me and use me—Lord, make me a decent fellow— 
Lord, help me to love my wife and boy—Lord, help me 
to live for their comfort—Lord, make me loathe sin, 
make me love righteousness.’ You’ve only to be man 
enough to do that, and your path will be all sunshine. 
Look up. There is not a cloud in the sky. Do all I ask 
you to do, and your life will be clean and your soul as 
clear as that sky. Do you hear those birds in the trees 
yonder ? Happy birds, care-free! DoasIsay, and your 
life will be one long song.” 

Minutes passed before Brown spoke again. 

“ Listen,’ said he, resuming. “I will pay your land- 
lady. Youwillfindanotherroom. Do those bookmakers 
know where you work ?” 

“No,-sit,- 

“‘ Well, don’t let them find out. I refuse to pay them. 
You may do so, if you wish, when you are able. You 
will return to the Brotherhood next Sunday—that meet- 


ing will prove your anchorage. You will begin to save 
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money. Get a Post Office savings-book this week. Put 
in all you can spare weekly—the more the better. Stint 
yourself for the sake of your wife and boy. When you 
have saved ten pounds I will give you ten. With twenty 
pounds you can furnish two or three rooms, and when 
that is done Mrs Brown will bring your wife back to you. 
Will you do this?” 

Alan said he would, and he spoke and looked as though 
he meant it ; he promised to attend the Brotherhood the 
following Sunday and bring the Post Office savings-book 
with him. But Alan did not attend the Brotherhood ; 
he left his lodgings and did not send Brown his address. 
He left his employment also, and no news of his where- 
abouts was obtainable there. 


Mrs Brown corresponded with Amy, but Amy could 
give no information of Alan. Then, to Mrs Brown’s 
surprise, shortly after the birth of Amy’s second child, 
a girl, Amy ceased writing. 

“ This looks like a failure,” said Brown one evening, 
when speaking of Alan, ‘‘ a complete failure.” 

So Brown drew a line through Alan’s name on the 
Brotherhood register, knowing that all that he could do 
was to remember him in prayer. Brown for years had 
had links in prayer with young men all over the world, . 
and with the years the number of links increased. All 
the colonies helped in the world-chain—such is the un- 
speakable reward of this labour of love. To receive 
letters from overseas in which a sentence disclosed that 
the messages to the Brotherhood lived in remembrance 
—moessages remembered which Brown had delivered and 
himself with the years forgotten—to receive these letters 


was more than adequate repayment for sacrifice. 
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A time came when acting on the suggestion of his 
minister Brown agreed to amalgamate his Brotherhood 
with the men’s meeting in the main hall of the Institu- 
tional buildings. There was one objection to this amal- 
gamation. Brown had always stood for the personal 
touch. He overcame the difficulty by arranging to invite 
the young men to his home, two or three each week, there 
to talk with them, hear their problems, and try to advise 
and solve them. 

On the first Saturday, following the opening of the 
enlarged Brotherhood, Brown invited three of the senior 
members to spend the evening with him. With Brown 
and Mrs Brown these three gathered round the fire. The 
young men had been at football during the afternoon, 
and for a while conversation turned on the game. Then 
Brown became reminiscent and talked of old times, of 
young men who had left to try their fortune abroad. 

He spoke of one in Calcutta who was rapidly climbing 
to the top; of another in Perth, Western Australia, who, 
from his last letter, appeared to experience hard times ; 
of another in Canada who appeared to have grown a 
true colonial. Then one of the young men mentioned 
Alan. 

Alan was discussed with speculation and sympathy. 

A very happy evening came all too soon to an end. 
The three young men turned at the gate, raised their 
hats to Brown, and called, “ Good night, sir. See you 
to-morrow, sir.” 


The following afternoon Brown rose to announce the 
opening hymn. While the first verse was sung Alan 
entered and sat down at the back of the hall. Brown 
saw him, and with strange feelings went through with the 
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meeting. Alan’s presence gave power to Brown’s address 
that afternoon. 

The meeting over, Brown left the platform and hurried 
to the door. He had no word for any but Alan just then. 
Alan looked Brown straight in the eyes as he shook hands 
with him. Brown in a glance saw a difference in his old 
friend. Here was something of the old Alan. “ Here,” 
thought Brown, “is a man.” 

Alan walked with Brown as far as the railway station. 
And this is what he told Brown. ‘“ When I left your 
garden that night, sir, and on the way home, I made up 
my mind that I would never see you again, or write to 
you, until I was different. It all came home to me that 
night. I saved the money myself. Amy and our two 
children are with me. We have a home of our own.” 

Brown did not speak. He walked, his eyes looking at 
the pavement a few yards ahead. And Brown felt an 
unusual sensation in his throat, for Alan spoke in a way 
which made it impossible to disbelieve him. 

“And I’ve a much better situation, sir. I’m really 
doing well. And only last night Amy said that she 
thought it would be nice if I came to see you at the 
church.” 

“And last night,” said Brown, ‘‘ we were speaking of 
you at home. So all is well with you?” 

eV es, sir.” 

Brown stopped walking, and, indifferent to the people 
who passed by, put his hand on Alan’s shoulder. 

“ Alan,” said he, “I forget and forgive—everything. 
God has done the same. Keep straight now.” 

And Alan was not content with telling of the change. 
He called on Brown with the proof of it; brought his 


rent-book, receipts for furniture, his bank-book—all the 
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proof that Brown could wish. He was too far away from 
the church to attend the Brotherhood every Sunday. He 
comes once a month. But he is established and in love 
with his wife and children. 


Don’t spurn a backslider. Hang onto him. ‘ Charity 
suffereth long.”’ 
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T was Easter Sunday, and Brown occupied the pulpit 
Ie a West London church. By the first post the 

following morning he received a letter from a gentle- 
man living in another part of London; for the time 
being Brown neither recognized the address nor the name. 
The writer sought an interview. “‘I wish to see you 
about my son Frank,”’ the letter ran. ‘‘ We are greatly 
distressed about him.” The letter was signed ‘‘ John 
Cable.’’ Brown replied at once, saying that he was free 
on Wednesday, and that he would be pleased to see Mr 
Cable any time after eight o’clock that evening. 


At the appointed time Mr Cable was shown into Brown’s 
study. Brown rose to greet him. 

Mr Cable was a man in the later forties ; he was very 
well dressed ; clean-shaven, healthy ; the expression of 
his face, the clearness of his eyes, the quiet frankness of 
his manner, led Brown to believe that he was in the 
presence of a spiritually minded man. 

Brown invited Mr Cable to be seated. 

“Thank you, Mr Brown,” said Mr Cable. “It was 
very kind of you to reply so promptly to my note. I 
hope you will excuse my troubling you.” 

“I am only too pleased to do anything in my power 
for you,” said Brown. 

“You do not seem to recognize me, Mr Brown, but we 
have met before.” 
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“Indeed ? Where?” 

Mr Cable named a suburban church. 

“Ah, I remember,” said Brown. ‘“‘ Your eldest son, 
George, was in my mid-week Bible class. You will for- 
give my forgetting, but you and I only met, at the most, 
twice. And how is George ? ”’ 

“ He has left business, Mr Brown. He is entering the 
ministry—or, rather, he is studying, and hopes to do so.” 

“That is great news, Mr Cable. There is no grander 
vocation on earth.” 

“Tt is through you that he left business.”’ 

“ Through me! How can that be?” 

“He came home one night—well—I suppose now it 
will be about ten yearsago. He had been to your class. 
Before retiring he told his mother that he meant to give 
up business and become a minister. His mother did not 
take him seriously, she told me; and neither did I. But 
your message to those young men that night evidently 
created a restlessness of which George could not be rid. 
You remember you closed down the class owing to pres- 
sure of work with the Brotherhood at your own church 
and other engagements. Months passed, and George 
approached us on the subject of the ministry. He was 
definite. He told us that he had lost interest in business, 
and said that he felt he would be doing wrong if he did 
not follow the lead you had unconsciously given. We 
persuaded him to remain as he was until God made the 
way quite clear. We told him that if it was God’s will 
that he should become a minister God would create the 
circumstances—for God does exercise pressure, Mr Brown, 
does He not ?”’ 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Well, George remained at business for a few years, 
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but he spent his spare time with the Bible. The Bible, 
Mr Brown, seemed to have become a new book to him—a 
live book—a magnet. Then one Sunday the Reverend 
Mr B naming a well-known Free Church minister 
—‘‘ came to our church. George made his decision. 
He saw Mr B after the evening service, and that man 
of God encouraged George—indeed, he has taken him 
under his wing.” 

“How very interesting. And now about your son 
Frank.” 

Mr Cable’s manner changed. 

“ Frank is sixteen and a half years of age,” said Mr 
Cable. ‘‘ He has been engaged at an office in the West 
End for the past six months. On Thursday last, the day 
before Good Friday, he came home late—eleven o’clock— 
and went straight to his bedroom without bidding us good- 
night. I followed to his bedroom and asked why he had 
not come into the dining-room to see us. He said he was 
sorry—that he had forgotten. He came downstairs and 
sat with his mother, George, and myself for about half 
an hour. Usually cheerful, he was surly, and when I 
asked why he was so he said that, on the way home, he 
had lost his wages. We sympathized with him, told him 
to make the best of things, and then thought no more 
about it. I gave him a few shillings, and he brightened a 
little. Frank came with us to church on Good Friday 
morning. He seemed to have recovered from his loss. 
He remained indoors on Saturday morning, and on 
Saturday afternoon went out—he said to watch the 
Chelsea football match. We expected him home by 
six o’clock at the latest, but he did not arrive. His 
mother and George went out for the evening, and I 
remained at home. About ten o’clock I heard something 
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pushed through the letter-box. I went to the hall and 

picked up the letter. It was addressed to my wife, marked 

across the corner “ strictly private,’’ and was in Frank’s 

handwriting. Iopenedtheletter. Here it is, Mr Brown.” 
Brown took the letter and read: 


DEAR MOTHER, 

I am going away. I ama bad son. Don’t worry, 
please. I will come back when I am different and have 
made good. Please forgive me and ask Father and George 
to forgive me too. 

Your loving son, 
FRANK 


Brown handed back the letter without comment; he 
looked at Mr Cable, whose eyes were moist. 

“ Tt was all a mystery to me, Mr Brown, all a mystery,” 
‘said Mr Cable, replacing the letter in his wallet. ‘‘ Bad 
son! Frank had always, so far as we knew, been a good 
son. Well, I snatched my hat from the hall-stand, opened 
the door, and ran down the street. Distracted, I wandered 
about for over an hour looking for my boy. At length I 
gave up the search and turned for home. When I came 
to our road—it is poorly lit, and the shops at that end 
were shut—I saw a young fellow slip into a shop doorway. 
Something told me he was Frank. I went to the door- 
way; there was Frank hiding in the darkest corner. 
‘What are you doing here, my boy?’ I asked. He 
replied that he had left home for good, that he would not 
return until he was worthy of us; he said that he had 
sinned, that he could not live at home any longer; that 
he could not bear to look us in the face. Then he cried. 
I put my arm in his and led him home. And, Mr Brown, 
we can get little out of him. He mentioned, vaguely, 
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something about a woman. Clearly something is wrong. 
And now, what led me to write to you? George heard 
that you were preaching at H last Sunday evening, 
and he and his mother went to hear you. When they 
came home they suggested that I should try to see you, 
tell you of our trouble, and seek your aid. What do thie 
make of it?” 

“Probably your boy has fallen,” said Brown sym- 
pathetically. “I hope not. But probably that is the 
cause of his conduct.” 

Mr Cable hung his head. 

Brown’s heart went out to him. 

““T am engaged all day to-morrow,” said he. “ But 
bring Frank here on Friday, at any time in the evening 
convenient to you.” 





Mr Cable called on the Friday evening. Frank was 
with him. Mr Cable entered Brown’s presence with 
serious face. Frank appeared surly, but cheered a little 
when Brown extended his hand saying, “ So this is Frank. 
There is no need to ask if you are well, for you look a 
fine, strong, healthy fellow. Sit here, Frank.” 

Brown placed a chair to the right hand of the fire- 
place. 

“And you, Mr Cable,” said Brown, ‘“ please take my 
armchair.”’ 

Mr Cable took the armchair, in the corner on the right. 
Brown sat, his back to the desk, facing Frank. 

“T expect you are sorry that the football season is 
nearly over,” said Brown to Frank. 

“Yes, sir,’’ was the reply. 

“What team do you play for? ” 

“T don’t play, sir.” 
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“You are a spectator then ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ah, Frank, that’s bad. A young fellow like you 
should be playing every Saturday—playing hard; and 
practising hard, whenever you are able. Are you not 
fond of exercise ? ”’ 

S Nos sir?’ 

“ Then if I were you I should make myself fond of it. 
_ Do you play any games, Frank? ”’ 

“ Cricket.” 

“Do you play often ? ” 

“ Only now and then, sir.” 

“ And what are you strong in, bowling or batting ? ” 

“T don’t bowl, sir; and I can’t bat much.”’ 

“Tf I were you, Frank, I should take up some sport 
seriously.” 

Whenever Brown spoke Mr Cable’s eyes were upon him. 
Mr Cable was puzzled by Brown’s manner; it was so 
free, light, and friendly. Mr Cable had not expected to 
listen to a conversation on sports; under the circum- 
stances he had looked for something more serious from 
Brown. 

“So you are a spectator, and you support Chelsea,” 
said Brown. ‘ What do you think of Chelsea, Frank ? ” 

Frank said that Chelsea were really the best team in 
the League ; it was only through ill-luck that they ever 
lost—either that or the referee. 

“Tt is very hard lines to be consistently unlucky,” 
said Brown. ‘‘ But I am sure Chelsea will come out on 
top some day. I suppose you go with friends ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir; five or six of us go together whenever the 
first team are at Stamford Bridge.” 

“Who are these friends ? ” 
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“Oh, they’re decent enough, sir.” 

“ Are they older than you ? ”’ 

““Er—yes, sir.” 

“ Much older ? ”’ 

“ They'll be some years, sir. One’s twenty-two.” 

“ And do you go anywhere else with these friends ? ”’ 

“Pictores:” 

“What kind of ‘ pictures’ do you like best ? ” 

“ Oh—any.”’ 

“Do your friends visit the public-house ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you go with them ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Now,” said Brown, and he slapped the arm of his 
chair, “‘ what about this woman ? ” 

Frank started, flushed, looked at his father, then at 
Brown, then here, and there, anywhere round the 
room. 

“Did you hear my question ?”’ said Brown. He was 
stern now. 

SV ese 

“ Well—answer it.” 

Frank did not speak. He looked downward. 

“Do you hear me ?”’ said Brown. 

Frank shifted his position, but he did not reply. 

“Hold your head up, man,” said Brown. ‘“‘ Look me 
in the face.” 

Frank raised his head and looked at Brown; there was 
the suspicion of defiance in his look. 

Brown leaned forward and repeated, “‘ What about this 
woman ? ”’ 

Frank tightened his lips. 

Brown leaned back in his chair and glanced at Mr Cable. 
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Mr Cable’s eyes were closed. Brown judged rightly that 
he was praying. 

“ Frank,’ resumed Brown kindly, “ your father came 
here on Wednesday evening; he told me all that had hap- 
pened last week-end ; how you came home without your 
wages, saying that you had lost them. He told me about 
the letter you put through the letter-box on Saturday 
night—the letter addressed to your mother—in which you 
called yourself a bad son, and said that you were going 
away until you had made good. Now, did you lose your 
wages?” 

Frank remained silent. 

“Look here, Frank,” said Brown, raising his voice, 
“we are going to get to the bottom of this, and you may 
as well answer. You are here to be helped, not to be 
injured. Your father and mother are your true friends, 
your best friends. You know that you have a good father 
and a good mother. You know that they are respected 
by every one. You have been brought up in a good 
home ; as good a home as any youth could desire. Your 
parents have cared for you, prayed for you, sacrificed for 
you, and supplied your every need. You have received 
nothing but kindness, nothing but love from them. 
And the return you give! Already, though not seven- 
teen, you are breaking their hearts. Come along now! 
This woman—who was she ? ” 

“TI don’t know, sir.” 

“So there is a woman in this business ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Brown waited a few moments, and he then began again. 
“Listen, Frank,” said he. ‘“‘ This is the chance of your 
lifetime. Another such chance may never come. You 
are lucky, very lucky, to have been tracked and cornered 
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in your youth. You say you don’t know who this woman 
was ; well, pull yourself together and tell me in your own 
way what happened that Thursday night. Remember, 
your whole future depends upon your speaking the truth. 
Now, Frank, out with it.” 

Frank hesitated, and then replied, “I’m sorry it’s 
happened, sir, and—and—well, I never thought it would 
happen. But I left the office and was walking up Great 
Portland Street when a woman stopped and spoke to 
me—and—and——” 

Frank seemed unwilling to continue, so Brown helped 
him out. 

“You had never seen this woman before ? ”’ said he. 

SN Oy Sir. 

“Was she a young woman ? ” 

Frank said she was. 

“How old would she be?” . 

“She told me, after, she was twenty-two, sir.” 

“Was she an Englishwoman ? ” 

“No, sir. She said she was French.” 

“What did she say to you?” 

“She asked me to go home with her.” 

“Did you go?” 

‘SYes sir: 

“Where was her home ? ” 

“Somewhere near Great Portland Street station, sir. 
We crossed a square to get there.” 

“And what was her home? A flat, a house—or 
what ? ” 

“It was one room, sir.” 

“ How long did you stay ?” 

“Till after ten. It would be about three hours, sir.” 

Brown sat back in his chair and looked again at Mr 
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Cable, whose eyes were still closed. A tear trickled down 
the father’scheek. Mr Cable’s head was bowed, his elbows 
rested on the chair-arms, his hands were clasped tight. 

Then Brown spoke in a low, impressive voice. ‘‘ And 
you lost your innocence? ”’ said he. 

“Yes, sir,” said Frank. 

Mr Cable’s hands went to his head; he sobbed con- 
vulsively. 

Minutes passed before Brown spoke again. 

“ Look at me, Frank,” said Brown at length. ‘‘ Do you 
think you could like me? ”’ 

“Yes, sir,” returned Frank, with surprise. 

“Do you think you could trust me? ”’ 

* Yes, sir.” 

“Listen. I am thirty years older than you. Once I 
was your age, and I know all the temptations through 
which you have passed. You have fallen to a temptation 
which is common to all men—which hangs on to many 
men to the end of life. You know what I mean. The 
temptation I speak about is the death-trap of youth. 
Tell me, Frank, is your experience with this woman the 
first of its kind ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ You ask me to believe that ? ” 

“Tt is the truth, sir.” 

“ Then you will not fall again. You understand ?” 

“T did not mean to this time ; and I will not again.” 

“ For how long have you been inclined to this sin ? ” 

“ For over a year, for two years, sir.” 

Mr Cable intervened. ‘‘ Why did you not tell me, 
Frank? I would have helped you—I would have warned 
you.” 

Mr Cable should have approached Frank on this 
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delicate subject. It is an unsavoury subject, none more 
so, but wise fathers can handle it with refinement, and 
confer lifelong benefit to their, sons, to their own lasting 
peace. 

Tell your boy—tell him! Lead him kindly to the light. 
Many a valuable life has been wrecked by passion uncon- 
trolled, when wise and timely disclosures from a father 
would have proved the youth’s salvation. 

Frank did not answer his father, and Brown proceeded, 
“Frank, you see the state to which you have brought 
your father; and, doubtless, at home your mother is 
broken-hearted too. The sight of your father in this 
distress should be sufficient to cure you. But I want 
you to hear me for a few minutes. There are some 
things I wish to say, and, when I have said them, I shall 
ask you to do something. First, I want to tell you of the 
risk you have run. When I was only a little older than 
you—about nineteen—I had a great friend; he and I 
were inseparable We played together as children, we 
went to school together, and later travelled to business 
together to the great city some ten miles distant. My 
friend, surely one of the finest fellows one could wish to 
see, fell as you have fallen. He became very ill; he kept 
the illness secret until it marked his face—marked his 
face loathsomely—and not only his face, but his body. 
My friend’s illness developed. A day arrived when he . 
could not walk. His hair came off. His teeth fell out. 
His skin was terrible to behold. When at his worst he 
suffered agony from his self-wrought plague; suffered 
from his father’s anger ; suffered most when he realized 
his mother’s love; for his mother stood by him. She 
knew, I knew, we all knew what a lovable fellow he was ; 
at heart a decent chap, a staunch friend. 
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“ And when they placed him in his coffin his corrupted 
flesh was almost falling to pieces. Frank, continue in 
the way you began a week ago last night, and my friend’s 
penalty may be your penalty.” 

Not once, or twice, had Brown used this illustration 
from the days of his youth ; and there are young men in 
the world to-day who have kept themselves clean because 
they had the privilege of hearing it. One at least has 
told Brown so, and when Brown heard it his mind went 
back to the dear friend of the past, and he thought, “ He 
being dead yet speaketh.” 

“ You, Frank,’ continued Brown, “ you are the son of 
Christian parents. How long is it since you left the 
Sunday school ? ”’ 

“T left when I was fourteen.” 

‘“‘ But you remember the lessons you received ? ” 

eV eS Sirs” 

“ For example, you remember the story of Jesus? ” 

moves, sir.” 

“What do you think of Jesus?” 

Frank said he “ did not know.” 

“Would you willingly offend Jesus ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“ You know that you can’t offend Jesus, and escape 
punishment ? ” 

Vee Sit, 

“ Do you know what giving yourself to Jesus means ? ”’ 

Frank did not answer; he looked at Brown, who 
believed he had won Frank’s confidence. 

“Giving yourself to Jesus means confessing your sins 
to Him; promising, and meaning, to give up sinning ; 
telling Jesus, on your knees, in prayer, that you believe 
He can help you, that you know He can help you; it 
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means your saying, and meaning, ‘Lord Jesus, I have 
sinned. I have committed this unclean act. Iam sorry. 
With Your help I can be clean again, and keep clean. 
But I can’t be this without Your help. You, Lord 
Jesus, are all strength; I, Lord Jesus, am all weakness. 
Help me, Lord Jesus; help me, even me.’ I wonder” 
—Brown stood up—‘ I wonder if you will do this— 
now?” 

Frank did not answer. He stared at the fire. 

“Stand up, Frank,” said Brown. 

Frank stood up, and they faced each other. Brown put 
his hands on Frank’s shoulders. Frank was tall for his 
age—nearly as tall as Brown. For a few moments they 
stood thus, looking into each other’s eyes. 

‘Will you give yourself to Jesus Christ to-night ? ” 
said Brown. “ Will you give yourself to Jesus Christ, 
and meanit? Jesus yearns for young men like you. He 
particularly wants you just now. He wants you because 
He needs you. And, listen, give yourself to Jesus now, 
and He will forgive you, He will strengthen you, He will 
guide you, protect you; He will always be specially near 
you when you are tempted. He will stand between you 
and temptation. He will put your sin away.” 

Brown paused for a moment. 

“You have been working in an office,” he resumed. 
““T suppose one of your first jobs was to file letters ? ” 

~ VeS,2Sits 

“You took a letter, placed it in a binder, and filed it 
away. That letter was put away and only brought out 
again for reference if another letter arrived dealing with 
the same subject and making it necessary. God will deal 
like that with your great sin. This sin with this woman— 


all your sins. Bring them all to Him now in prayer, call 
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them by their proper names; confess, seek pardon, 
resolve with Christ’s help to do well, then He will file 
your sins away—put them away—and He will never refer 
to them again unless another sin arrives. Now, Frank, 
what is your decision—a clean life or an unclean life ? 
Christ or the devil? Come, decide.” 

“T’d rather lead a clean life, sir.” 

“And you would rather serve Christ than the 
devil ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Let us all pray,” said Brown. ‘“ Kneel at your chair, 
Frank.” 

Brown knelt at his desk. Mr Cable rose and knelt at 
his chair. Frank knelt also. 

Brown prayed. Then Mr Cable prayed. Then all rose 
to their feet. 

‘Mr Cable,” said Brown, ‘‘I have ason. He is seven 
years old, and, at this moment, asleep in the next room. 
If my innocent child lying there is spared to be Frank’s 
age, and if he sins as Frank has sinned—which God for- 
bid—and if he acts as Frank has acted in this room 
to-night, repenting and turning to Jesus, I would take 
him to my arms, forgive him, and with Christ’s aid 
forget.” 

With that Brown walked out of his study and closed 
the door. He went into the next room and stood with 
bowed head over his sleeping boy. Then he returned to 
the study and found Mr Cable and Frank standing, their 
arms round each other’s necks; Mr Cable’s head rested 
on Frank’s shoulder. 


Frank joined Brown’s Brotherhood, and for a while 
attended regularly. He left to attend a young man’s 
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class at his father’s church. A few weeks later Brown 
received a letter from Frank’s mother; Frank was 
changed, a new youth, and all was well in the home. 

And a few weeks later another letter ; and later still— 
much later—another, and still all was well. 
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HE concluding narrative in a former book— 
Rough Diamonds among the Lads—dealt with 
“Tom: the ‘ Awful Case,’” and gave Tom’s 
remarkable life-story to Christmas 1921. At that time 
Brown reckoned Tom among his many failures, but he 
received a surprise Christmas card from him, and this, 
coming after two years’ silence, filled Brown with hope. 
Then, when Rough Diamonds was in the press, a letter 
came from Tom, an extract of which was added to the 
narrative, ‘‘ I am glad to say that I have turned over a 
new page in my life. My wandering spirit is dead. Iam 
a Christian. I long for home.” 

It is interesting to bring Tom’s history up to date. It 
carries lessons. 

Tom, at the time of writing, was a lance-corporal in 
_an Irish regiment, stationed overseas. With the estab- 
lishment of the Irish Free State the regiment was dis- 
banded, and one Sunday afternoon Tom strolled into the 
Brotherhood, as large as life. He had developed into 
a fine, strapping man, and was all the better for the rough 
life he had led. He was well received by his old friends, 
and at the conclusion of the address Brown gave him a 
public welcome. 

From the days of his youth Tom had been a ready 
speaker ; now, when he rose to reply to Brown’s welcome, 
he appeared in the 7éle of an orator. He stood, one hand 
on the back of a chair, the other on his hip, and said (the 
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younger members in the front rows turned round, staring 
at him; the older ones looking from Brown to Tom, and 
from Tom to Brown, smiling) : 

“ Mr Brown, sir—and friends—I thank you very much, 
sir, for the way as how you’ve met me back. I’ve bin 
through it, I can tell yer! But ’ere we are again! And 
I’m glad to be ’ere. Not ’arf! It’s good to be back in 
a land what we're told’s to be made fit for us ’eroes to 
live in.” And so on and on Tom went, finally sitting 
down to unrestrained applause. 

After the meeting Tom accompanied Brown to the 
railway station. 

“It’s work I’m after,” said he, ‘‘ work, sir. Get me 
work, sir. Or let me get it myself—it don’t much matter 
which and I’m straight for the top.” 

“ That’s the way to talk,” said Brown, slapping Tom’s 
back. 

~ “ Good enough, sir,’’ returned Tom. 

“ And what about the Church ?”’ asked Brown. 

“ That’s all right, sir,” said Tom, with an airy wave 
of the hand. “ Never you fear. Don’t worry. I comes 
of an afternoon to the Presbyterian, but I goes to the 
C. of E. of an evening. My ’eart’s all C. of E.” 

“Good, Tom, good. We’re all one,”’ said Brown. 


Brown tried to get Tom employment. He failed, and 
for months Tom walked the streets. One day Brown met 
him near the Marble Arch. 

“Good arternoon, sir,” said Tom, bringing a finger to 
the peak of his cap. “‘ Fine place this for ’eroes! Fight 
and sweat and spill your blood and go hungry! Come 
home, knock at doors and seek for work! Turned down 
everywhere, kicked out somewheres | ”’ 
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“Ah, come, come, Tom!” said Brown. ‘“‘ Don’t get 
downhearted ; we'll pull you through, and then the sun 
will shine.” 

“T hope so, sir,’’ said Tom, and he twisted his cheek 
peculiarly and looked straight at Brown. “I hope so; 
for, between you and me, half an hour ago I leaned over 
the bridge at the Serpentine and began a-thinking.”’ 

“ Thinking what ? ” 

“‘ Of making a hole in the water, sir.” 

“ Come along, Tom, we'll have a cup of tea together.”’ 

“ Righto, sir.” 

Brown and Tom walked to a tea-shop in Oxford Street, 
and as they went in Tom rambled on, “ This ’ere blessed 
country, sir! My! An’ this ’ere Government! My!” 
and so on and on. 

Over tea Tom told Brown that if things didn’t alter he 
would soon “cut up rough.” And he looked as though 
he meant it. 

The following Sunday, the first Sunday in December, 
Tom attended the Brotherhood as usual. The meeting 
over, one of Brown’s lieutenants came to the platform. 

“T’ve a friend at Hayfield’s,” said he, naming one of 
London’s leading stores, ‘‘and he needs a few extra 
packers for the Christmas trade; wants them to start 
to-morrow, Mr Brown. The money is good, and the job 
will last about a month.” 

Brown did not reply to the lieutenant ; he stood up and 
called, “‘ Tom!” 

“Yes, sir! ’’ called Tom back, and he hurried to the 
platform. 

“ Here is the chance of a job,” said Brown. “It will 
help you over Christmas if you get it.” 

“ Where'll it be, sir?” asked Tom, squaring his 
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shoulders in the manner of a man who wished to start 
at once. . 

“At Hayfield’s. They require packers for the Christ- 
mas trade.” 

‘Then I’m one of ’em, sir!” 

“T hope you will be.” 

“Hope! It’s acert, sir. Put me in the way of it.” 

Brown received full particulars from the lieutenant, 
and then gave Tom a letter of introduction, which em- 
bodied a first-class character. 

“ Take this to Hayfield’s,” said Brown, “‘ and be there 
by a quarter to eight in the morning. And look here, 
Tom, if they take you on off with your coat, roll up your 
shirt-sleeves, and slip into your work in a way which will 
make the foreman gape with astonishment and wonder 
what kind of a glutton for work has blown in. Keep that 
up, day after day, right through the Christmas season, 
and then, why, anything may happen !”’ 

“Good enough, sir. I’m game. And many thanks, 
Si 

Tom pocketed the letter, shook hands with Brown, and 
walked away. He had not reached the door when Brown 
called him back. 

“And take Christ into it with you,” said Brown 
quietly, when Tom returned. 

“Good enough, sir,” said Tom, and with that he left 
the hall. 


The next morning at a quarter to eight Tom presented 
himself at Hayfield’s. He was interviewed by the fore- 
man of the packing floor. The foreman, a burly giant, 
with a strong, clean-shaven face, deeply lined, read 
Brown's note and then took stock of Tom. 
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“When can you start ?” inquired the foreman. 

“Now,” said Tom, and as he spoke he unbuttoned his 
coat and looked business all over. 

“ You're in a hurry, young fellow!” said the foreman. 

“ And so ’ud you be if you’d been loafing round as long 
as I have!” 

Well, Tom was soon at work, and, following Brown’s 
advice, he ‘ slipped into it,’ so much so that, according to 
Tom, the foreman “stood, stared, an’ tickled his ear, 
flabbergasted like, sir!” 

For a month Tom worked as surely never a packer 
worked before. 

“Tf he don’t keep me on permanent,” said Tom to 
Brown on Christmas Sunday, “ he ought to be shot, sir. 
That’s all I says. That he ought.” 

On the first Saturday in the New Year all the extra 
packers taken on by Hayfield’s to cope with the season’s 
rush were dismissed—save one, and that one was Tom. 

Tom was delighted, and the next afternoon he stood on 
the church steps awaiting Brown. When Brown came 
along Tom hurried to meet him. 

““ He’s showed his sense, sir! ’’ said Tom. 

“Who ? ” asked Brown. 

“ That foreman, sir. He’s took me on permanent.” 

“T’m glad that he recognizes good stuff, Tom.”’ 

“He do that, sir. He lined ’em all up yesterday, 
sacked ’em all but me. Calls me to his desk an’ says. 
‘You're a bit of a trier, aren’t you?’ ‘Not ’arf,’ I says. 
‘ You're the kind of chap I’ve been looking for for years,’ 
he says, ‘an’ now I’ve found you I’ll keep you.’ So 
there y’are sir. I’m in collar for good.” 

Tom settled down to his task, and one Sunday after- 
noon when he had been at Hayfield’s a year he asked 
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Brown if he could speak to him after the Brotherhood 
meeting. 

“It’s pertickler,” said Tom in a mysterious way. 
“ You see, sir, I’m thinking of getting married, an’ I’d 
like you to have a look at her.” 

“Right you are, Tom,” said Brown, smiling. “ Wait 
for me after the meeting, and you can tell me all the 
news.” 

An hour later, when the Brotherhood had been dis- 
missed, Tom came to Brown’s desk. 

“ Well,” said Brown, “‘ that is very happy news, Tom. 
So you are going to be married. Now, who is the lady ? ”’ 

“ That’s what I want to see you about, sir,” said Tom. 
“ Because, sir, you see it’s like this—once we're fixed 
we're fixed. An’ there’s such a thing as making mis- 
takes.” 

“T should like to meet your young lady, Tom,” said 
Brown. 

“T knew you would, sir. I told her so. I told her a 
good bit about you, sir. An’ I said Id like her to see 
you before we settled. She said she’d like to see you 
too.” 

“Well, Tom, make the appointment and I will keep 
it” 

“It’s made, sir. She’s coming along this afternoon ; 
said she’d be waiting at the corner of Beet’s chemist-shop 
at ’arf-four.” 

“ That is most convenient. We will goalongnow. We 
must not keep her waiting.”’ 

Brown and Tom left the church together and walked 
toward Beet’s corner. 

“ There she is,” said Tom, as they went, ‘“‘ a-looking in 
the shop window.” 
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Tom whistled and called, “‘ Mabel!” 

Mabel turned, and came toward them. She was dimi- 
nutive, frail, and rather good-looking ; she was plainly 
dressed, a homely sort of girl. 

“ As I said, sir,” said Tom, raising his hat, “‘ this is her, 
sir. Mabel—Mr Brown.” 

Mabel stood little higher than Brown’s elbow. 

Brown held out hishand. ‘‘ Iam pleased to meet you,” 
said he. 

“ Thank you kindly, sir,” returned Mabel, ‘‘ and I’m 
pleased to meet you.” 

She was a modest girl, not at all the kind of girl Brown 
had expected bluff and sturdy Tom to choose. 

“As I told you, sir,”’ said Tom, ‘‘ me and Mabel were 
thinking of getting wed. Aren’t we, Mabel? ” 

“Yes,”’ said Mabel very quietly, looking up at Tom, 
then at Brown, and then at the pavement. 

“But we thought we’d like to have a word with you 
first, sir. Didn’t we, Mabel?” said Tom. 

“* Yes,” said Mabel. 

“ Well, Mabel,” said Brown, looking at her, and tapping 
Tom’s chest, ‘“‘ do you love him ? ”’ 

“Oh, yes, sir,’”’ said Mabel. 

“ And,” said Brown, looking Tom between the eyes, 
“ do you love Mabel ? ”’ 

“Not ’arf,” said Tom, swaggering. 

Brown turned to Mabel. “And has Tom told you all 
about himself ?’”’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Mabel. 

“Tom,” said Brown, “ have you told Mabel :every- 
thing—everything >?” 

“‘ Every blessed thing, sir,’ said Tom. 

“ Even to the worst ? ” 
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“‘ The whole lot, sir.” 

“ Then that is a good beginning. So you know, Mabel, 
that Tom was a bad lot ?”’ 

“Ves sir. But he’s so different now, sir; and that 
makes a difference, don’t it ?” 

“It does indeed,” said Brown. 

“Everything’s all right now,” said Tom. ‘I’m C. 
ore? 

‘Well,’ said Brown, ‘‘go on and prosper. God 
bless you both. And don’t forget to ask me to your 
wedding.” 

With that Brown shook hands with Tom and Mabel 
and went on his way. 


Tom kept his job. He prospered, and a year later he 
married Mabel. Tom had a new suit for the occasion. 
It was a very tight fit. He seemed not to know what to 
do with his light kid gloves, but he knew what to do 
with a smart-looking cane—present from bride to bride- 
groom—for he smacked his calf with it repeatedly, as, 
with a jaunty, self-satisfied air and beaming face, he led 
Mabel from the church. 

Tom had furnished two rooms, and to these, after a 
week-end honeymoon at Brighton, he took his wife. 

Tom continued to attend the Brotherhood regularly ; 
every Sunday afternoon he had a chat with Brown. 
There came a Sunday when Tom entered the Brotherhood 
meeting looking very happy indeed. He hurried across 
the hall to Brown’s desk, and stood there, rubbing his 
hands vigorously and grinning. 

“Well, Tom ?” said Brown, surprised. 

“T’m a father, sir,” said Tom, and he clapped his 
hands. “ And now,” he added, “ what about it ? And,” 
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_ leaning forward confidentially, ‘‘ you never did see a finer 
boy! Bee-uty, sir!” 

“ Hearty congratulations, Tom,”’ said Brown, extending 
his hand. ‘‘ And Mabel, how is she ? ” 

“ First class, sir. And she sends her respects, sir.”’ 

“ Thank you, Tom. And remember me very kindly to 
Mabel.” 

“JT will an’ all, sir. An’ I must put my back into it 
now, sir—there’s something more to live for. It’s to be 
earn and save now, sir, to give ’em a better home.” 

“Good, Tom, good,” said Brown. “ That’s talking 
like a man.” 

From this time onward Tom attended the Brotherhood 
once a month. On the other Sundays he was engaged, as 
he put it, “a-helpin’ the missus, a-mindin’ the kid, an’ 
a-fixin’ up of all sorts of odds an’ ends. An’ I tell you, 
sir—my !—a family do make a difference, it do.” 

And so time passed and all went well with Tom and 
Mabel. 

Brown saw them and asked them about their church 
attendance. 

“It’s like this ’ere, sir,” said Tom, “ if you pertickerly 
wants us to come to the Presbyterian we’ll come and 
come quick. But me an’ Mabel’s wed to the C. of E., 
and Roger, the boy, was christened C. of E.” 

“ Then hang on to the Church of England, Tom,” said 
Brown. “It satisfies me to know that you and Mabel 
are anchored somewhere.” 

*“‘ Oh, we’re anchored right enough, sir,”’ said Tom. 

“ And it’s holding, sir,” said Mabel. ‘“‘ And there, sir, 
it’s the Church that’s done it. Leastways, the Church 
and you, sir. And it’s a bit of a marvel, isn’t it, sir, when 
you think of what Tom was? ”’ 
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is.’ 

“And I do, sir,” said Mabel; and then coyly looking 
up at Tom and putting her arm in his, ‘‘ and you’re a good 
husband, Tom, aren’t you?” 


“Notcarte 
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OE was a sturdy fellow, and stolid; a heavy- 
J eyed, slow-speaking sort of chap, But he was 

reliable, and Brown recommended him to a firm 
in Eastcheap. Believing that religious faith stirs up 
and transforms life, that it will light the heavy eye and 
make the dull youth keen, Brown had many heart-to- 
heart talks with Joe. Joe was immovable; he listened, 
passed no remark, sulked. Therefore Brown was not 
surprised when, at the age of sixteen, Joe left the Brother- 
hood without saying good-bye. Brown’s reminders— 
postcards and letters—were ignored, and after a few 
months Joe’s name was crossed off the register. 

For eight years Brown neither saw nor heard of Joe. 
Then, one winter’s night the wanderer returned—Joe was 
shown into Brown’s room. 

* This is a great surprise ! ’’ said Brown, swinging round 
from his desk. ‘‘ How are you, Joe? Sit down.” 

Joe, though but twenty-four, was bulky. He sat down 
without speaking, put his hat on the floor, and looked 
worried. 

“T’m very glad to see you again,” said Brown, who, 
from experience, anticipated the probable nature of Joe’s 
errand. “‘ And you seem still the same old Joe—very 
little to say. Now tell me, what has brought you to see 
me?” 

‘“‘T’m in a mess.” 

“‘ What sort of mess ? ”’ 


’ 
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“A reg’lar mess.” 

“ That’s a little indefinite. Tell me all about it.” 

“It’s the moneylender.” 

On 

“ He’s a reg’lar devil!’’ Joe clenched his fists. “‘A 
reg’lar devil!” 

Brown remained silent. He waited. 

For some moments Joe displayed temper ; then, meet- 
ing Brown’s eyes, he calmed, and said, “‘ I ’spose I may as 
well out with it. It’s cheek, I know, to come and ask 
you to help me. But I could think of no one else—so 
there! Anyhow, it’ll relieve my mind to tell you, and if 
you can give me a lift—well, there.”’ 

“Go on, Joe.” 

“It’s like this, Mr Brown; I’m married, and there’s 
three youngsters already. I’m in work, but I’m in a hole. 
Between you and me, sir, and I speak the truth, it’s the 
drink that beganit. But I’m off it now; right off. I got 
fifteen pounds from a moneylender, but he made me sign 
for twenty-two ten. I was to pay him fifteen shillings a 
week. I signed to that. I managed to keep it up for a 
fortnight, but, of course, I couldn’t go on. So I’m three 
pound fifteen behind now. He’s written threatening, 
and I’ve kept putting him off and off. Now I can put 
him off no longer and he’s fairly on my track.” 

“So you have come for three pounds fifteen ? ”’ 

“You’ve hit it, Mr Brown.” 

“How did you meet this moneylender ? ” 

“A fellow at the firm told me about him. He said he 
was a good sort ; said he would oblige anybody ;: said he 
was the straightest Jew in London ; and all that. I was 
in a tight corner, so I went to see him.” 

“And when was this ? ” 
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“ About seven or eight weeks ago.” 

“Why did you need fifteen pounds ? ” 

“It’s like this, Mr Brown. We lived in two furnished 
rooms. The baby came along—that’s the last one—and 
we were told to quit. We got empty rooms, and we 
furnished on the hire-purchase. I got behind in my pay- 
ments. They threatened to take the furniture. I spoke 
to the fellow at the firm. He spoke about the Jew, and 
it looked to me as though the Jew was the only way out.” 

“ Does this moneylender know that your furniture is 
hired ? ” 

Joe moved nervously. 

“ Does he ?” repeated Brown. 

No.” 

“ Did you tell him it was your own?” 

Yes." 

“ And you have given what does not belong to you as 
security ?”’ 

Ves. 

“You know that that is fraud?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And that this man could have you arrested ? ” 

ees. 

“ Then what are you going to do?” 

“Tf you don’t help me out, Mr Brown, I don’t know.” 

“T shall not lend you the money, Joe.” 

“Then,” said Joe, snatching at his hat and rising, 
“ that’s the finish ! ” 

“‘ Sit down,” said Brown sternly. 

Joe sat down and stared at the. eh ie® his fingers 
fidgeted round the brim of his hat. 

“ Give me the name and address of this sinpenata 
said Brown. 
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Joe let his hat fall to the floor, and from his coat- 
pocket he produced the moneylender’s latest letter. 

Brown read it and said, ‘“‘ This man means business. 
Now, Joe, as I have said, I will not lend you the money, 
but you can work for it. What are your wages?” 

“Three pound fifteen.” 

“How do you use the money ? ” 

“‘ There’s twenty-five shillings a week rent, and a poor 
sort of place at that. Then there’s five shillings a week 
to the hire-purchase people. There’s three shillings a 
week clothing-club—that’s for the wife, the children, 
and myself. I give the wife thirty shillings a week, and 
the rest is for my fares to the City and my lunch and 
etceteras.” 

“So when you borrowed this money you knew you 
could not keep the terms.” 

““T paid up the arrears I owed the hire-purchase and 
the clothing club and some money Id borrowed in the 
office. Then I stopped paying the hire-purchase and the 
clothing club for the fortnight I paid the Jew, and bor- 
rowed in the office again—I tell you, Mr Brown, I’m ina 
hole.” 

Brown thought awhile, and then said, ‘‘ We will talk 
of something else. Tell me, Joe, have you attended 
church or any other Brotherhood since last I saw you ? ” 

“Wo.” 

“Have you ever felt you would like to go to church ? ” 

Noy 

“Yet when in trouble you turn to the Church for 
help.” 

Joe did not reply. Brown took a sheet of notepaper 
and wrote to the moneylender; he perused the letter 
once, twice, and then sealed, addressed, and stamped it. 
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“Tf I give you evening work will you take it on?” 
said Brown. 

“T will that,” said Joe. 

“Then post this letter on your way home; and, when 
you drop it in the pillar-box, and so long as you play the 
game, you need worry no more about the moneylender. 
That letter protects you.” 

“T don’t know how to thank you, Mr Brown, but if 
you'll put things straight for me, I’ll keep straight.” 

“T can only put you straight if you tell me everything. 
Before you can hope to stand you must be rid of those 
rotten foundations. We have dealt with the money- 
lender ; is there anything else troubling you ? ”’ 

No, Sir.” 

“You are quite sure ?”’ 

Mes.” 

“ All right,” said Brown, rising, “‘ I want you here from 
seven to nine four nights a week until you have addressed 
between eight to ten thousand envelopes. I want to get 
all those circulars posted as soon as possible.”” Brown 
pointed to packages stacked in a corner of the room. “I 
have addressed a hundred to a hundred and fifty myself, 
before breakfast, each morning for some days past. You 
can relieve me of the task, and when this batch is finished 
we will have another ten thousand.” 

The circulars referred to a book Brown had written, and 
he wished to give the sales a lift by an effort, independent 
of his publishers, in selected quarters. 

“‘ That’ll suit me down to the ground,” said Joe. 

“Then here is a pound in advance,” said Brown. 
“‘ Give it to the moneylender to-morrow. I have told 
him in that letter that he may expect it. I have also 
told him that you will now meet the instalments regularly, 
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and I have asked him to communicate with me if you 
fail to do so.” 

“ Thank you, Mr Brown, I’ll do as you say. I will, 
honest. And I’ll be here to-morrow night and do my 
best.” 

“T believe you will,” said Brown. With that they 
parted. 


The following evening Joe arrived to time. He pro- 
duced the moneylender’s receipt for one pound. 

“He said he’d had a letter from you, Mr Brown,” 
said Joe. ‘And I never did see a man look half so 
pleased.” 

Brown did not answer. He cleared a small desk beside 
the book-shelves, and gave Joe a marked directory and a 
box of two hundred and fifty envelopes. 

“ He asked a lot of questions about you,” continued 
Joe. 

“No doubt,” said Brown, taking his seat at the desk 
near the window. ‘“‘ Now wire in to those envelopes. 
Write neatly. Take your time. Stick at it till nine 
o'clock.” 

They worked in silence until nine o’clock ; Joe plodding 
on, with an occasional sigh. Then Brown told Joe to 
cease work for that night. 

““ Sit over here,” said he, pointing to the easy chair to 
the right of his desk. 

“ Joe,” resumed Brown, when Joe had changed his 
seat, ‘‘ I have it on my mind that you are deceiving me ; 
that you are keeping something back. I can’t tell you 
why I have this feeling. But I have experienced it again 
and again with young fellows who have sat in that chair, 
and seldom have I been wrong. Now, if you want me to 
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help you, as I wish to help you, I repeat what I said last 
night—you must tell me everything. If there are many 
things you know you ought to tell me and you feel that 
they are so bad that you cannot do so, then tell me one a 
night until you have told all. For example, tell me some- 
thing more of your wrongdoing to-night. Let me hear 
the worst bit by bit—night by night—if you are too 
ashamed to tell me all at once. For I cannot possibly 
help you as I want unless I know all. Come, come, Joe ; 
even while I am speaking your face gives you away.” 

Joe waited a moment, and then said, “ You're right, 
Mr Brown ; though how you knowit beatsme. There’s 
one thing, and on my solemn oath only one thing 
more.” 

“ Then out with it.” 

“Tt’s like this: I was short of money, and I got a 
navy blue suit, four pound ten, from a tailor on weekly 
payments. I paid one instalment on delivery. I never 
wore the suit. I pawned it the day I got it.” 

“ What, did you pawn it for?” 

“ Twenty-five shillings.” 

“ Where is the ticket ? ” 

“Tve got it here.” 

“ Give it to me.” 

Joe took the pawn-ticket from his waistcoat-pocket and 
gave it to Brown. 

‘How many instalments do you owe this tailor? ”’ 
asked Brown. 

“ Five or six.” 

“‘ What action has he taken ? ” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ But you must know.” 

“ TI don’t. It’s like this, Mr Brown. I’d had suits 
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from him before, when I lived at another address, and I 
gave him my old address.” 

“Do the people at the old address know your present 
one?” 

eNOn 

‘‘ Give me the tailor’s name and address.” 

Joe did so. 

“T will see this tailor to-morrow,” said Brown. “I 
only hope that he has not already taken out a warrant for 
your arrest. You may go now, and be here at seven 
o'clock to-morrow evening.” 

Brown accompanied Joe downstairs to the front door. 
When Joe had reached the gate Brown called him back. 

“Here a moment,” said he; and when Joe came up 
continued, ‘‘ How much does it cost you coming here ? ”’ 

“ Tenpence.”’ 

Brown gave Joe a shilling saying, “I will pay your 
fare nightly, and give you the weekly instalment for the 
moneylender every Friday.” 

The next morning, by the first post, Brown received a 
letter from the moneylender, who wrote accepting his 
guarantee. ‘‘ As you say you will guarantee the amount,” 
the letter ran, ‘‘ will you let me have the arrears at once ? 
If I fail to receive this I shall have to take immediate 
action against you to recover the whole amount.” 

“ Action against me!” thought Brown, who posted a 
reply on the way to the City, referring the moneylender 
to his solicitors, and informing him that he was at liberty 
to take any action he thought fit. Brown said that Joe 
would pay the instalment regularly in future together 
with five or ten shillings a week to liquidate the arrears. 

Later in the day Brown visited the tailor from whom 
Joe had obtained the navy blue suit; he was relieved 
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to hear that the tailor had not taken action. Brown 
explained Joe’s circumstances, and the tailor accepted 
Brown’s offer to pay for the suit. 

“T have taken this foolish fellow under my wing,” said 
Brown. “I want him to get a clear start.” 

Brown pocketed the tailor’s receipt, and then left for 
the pawnshop, where he redeemed the suit and carried 
it home. 

That night Joe arrived at seven and addressed envelopes 
until nine—Brown, as on the previous night, working at 
his desk at the window, Joe in the far corner of the 
room. 

“ That will do for to-night,” said Brown at nine o’clock. 
“There are one or two things I should like to say to you. 
Can you remain for a little while?” 

“Yes, Mr Brown.” 

“ T have been thinking about you to-day. You know, 
you just found your way here in time to escape prison. 
You realize that ?” 

Joe nodded. 

“T am glad you came to me,” continued Brown, “I 
am sure there is good in you. We shall spend many 
evenings in this room, at any rate for the next two months, 
perhaps longer. And I hope that we shall be drawn closer 
together.”’ 

“T know, Mr Brown. I expect you’re after winning 
me.” 

“ You are awake to that?” 

“T see it plain. You want us fellows all on your side. 
And I’m not coming on your side unless I can come 
straight like. Il work for this money, Mr Brown, and 
I'll work hard until I’ve paid you all. But there’s going 
to be no church, and no Christ, unless I feel I mean it.” 
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‘“‘T am very glad to hear you talk like that. Do you 
know I have been thinking of you all day as a criminal ? ” 

“ Nay, I won’t have that, Mr Brown, for I’m not that! 

“That may be true at this moment ; but, remember, 
you borrowed from the moneylender under false pretences, 
and you obtained the suit under false pretences—all of 
which is criminal.” 

“ If you put it that way, right; but I didn’t mean it 
that way. I wasinahole. Id to get out of it as best 
I could.” 

‘“‘ And the way you chose proves that there is that of 
the criminal within you.” 

‘Maybe, Mr Brown. But, as I said, I was in a hole 
and I’d to get out of it.” 

“ And in getting out you landed in a deeper hole and 
a worse.” 

“T see. Have your own way. I expect you're right. 
You often are.” 

“You must stamp out this inclination to get out of 
your troubles by defrauding people. It’s the wrong game. 
It always ends badly.” 

“It’s a mug’s game, sir.” 

“Tt is. Well, I have seen the tailor to-day. I have 
paid for the suit. I have taken it out of pawn, and it is 
there—in that parcel on the couch.” 

Joe glanced at the parcel and then looked steadily at 
Brown. “I don’t know what to say to you, sir,’ said 
he, “ but I thank you kindly. And you know all. There’s 
no need for you to ask any more. And I’ll not let you 
down, on my dying oath I won’t.” 

“T believe you,” said Brown. ‘‘ And when you leave 
to-night you may take the suit away with you. You will 
agree to go on working here until you have paid the 
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moneylender, and worked off the money I have given 
the tailor.” 

“T will that.” 

Some moments passed before Brown spoke again ; then 
he said, ‘‘ Joe, Christ has to enter into this business. I 
shall not be happy, and you will not be safe, until you 
are on His side. Years ago you heard me speak about 
Him at the Brotherhood. I only teach what I believe. 
And I believe that He led you to this room. Do you know 
what the fact of your coming here tells me? ”’ 

“No.” 

“Tt tells me that Christ is resolved to have you for 
Himself. It tells me that Christ is determined not to let 
you go under. That is the view I take of all you young 
fellows who are led or driven back to me after years of 
absence and wrongdoing. And I thank God that even 
if you don’t think of me when all goes well with you you 
turn to me when all goes wrong. Yes, Joe, you may 
believe this, Christ is after you, and He means to lay hold 
of you.” 

“IT told you you’d be after winning me; and I said 
I’m not to be won unless I come straight.” 

Brown thought for a moment or two, and then resumed, 
“ Look here, Joe, do you know what I have done for 

our” 
ee You’ve given me a helping hand, Mr Brown, and I 
thank you.” 

“Tt can be put another way. You came to me carry- 
ing a burden, the heavy burden of imprisonment if the 
moneylender and the tailor found you out before you 
could pay them.” 

“That's true.” 

“What did I do?’’ Brown leaned forward, his hands 
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stretched toward Joe; then he swung back in his chair 
and slowly raised his hands as if lifting a weight. “I 
lifted the burden from your shoulders, and placed it on 
my own.” 

“ That’s the right way to putit. That’s what you did, 
Mr Brown.” 

“ And why did I do it?” 

“ You've a kind heart.” 

“T did it because that is what Jesus Christ has done 
for me a thousand, thousand times.” 

Brown had never seen Joe look more serious ; clearly, 
he was thinking. 

“You said,’ resumed Brown, “ that you would play 
the game by me.” 

“ And I will.” 

“ Then I want you to play the game by Jesus Christ, 
for it is really He who has removed your burden. It 
pleases Him, you know, to use those who are willing as 
His instruments. I have just acted for Him, guided by 
Him.” 

““T know what you're after,” said Joe, speaking slowly. 
“T’ll be honest, and all that, in future. But this Christ 
business is a bit above me, Mr Brown. I see you're dis- 
appointed. I’m sorry.” 

“Not at all,” said Brown decisively. ‘‘ As sure as you 
are sitting on that chair you will accept Christ as your 
Saviour some day.” 

“That may be,” said Joe. ‘“ And if you don’t mind, 
sir, I'll choose the day. And it’s not yet. As I said, 
I’m sorry.” 


Week after week, four nights a week, Joe worked in 
Brown’s room. At every visit, before parting, they had 
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a chat. Brown was pleased to note the change in Joe. 
Each Monday Joe brought the moneylender’s receipt for 
the weekly instalment, and at length the loan was repaid. 
Then Joe started to work off the tailor’s bill. His visits 
to Brown lasted four months. 

“Tt’s done me good coming here like this,”’ said Joe 
on the Monday of the last week. 

“Tt is cheering to know that,” said Brown. 

“Yes. It’s taught me the indoor habit of a night. 
And, mark me, if I don’t make a bit extra working at 
home when I’ve finished here my name’s not what it is.” 

“ Has it taught you anything else, Joe ? ”’ asked Brown. 

“T’m not above saying yes, Mr Brown, but there— 
we'll see.” 

And on the Friday evening when Joe’s task was finished 
he turned in his chair and said, ‘‘ Well, Mr Brown, that’s 
done. It’s been a long job, sir, and I’m sorry it’s over. 
How many envelopes have I written?” 

“‘ About twenty thousand.” 

“Fancy! To think that my handwriting’s gone all 
over the country! I’m going now, sir, and I thank you 
for the good you’ve done me, and I’d like to say that I’m 
for leaving the devil in this room. Leaving him with 
you, sir, for it seems to me you'll know how to deal with 
him. I expect that’s what you want me to do. And 
when I doitI meanit. And I’m going your way, straight, 
Mr Brown. For you’ve won me over. Id be glad if 
you'd kneel down with me.” 


“Tmpossible!”’ say some. It is true. 
And if fifty thousand men of our churches, professed 
followers of Jesus Christ, would throw open their homes 


and stretch forth the hand of Christian fellowship to one 
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falling or fallen youth, and hang on, as Brown hangs on, 
the reward, by the Grace of God, would be fifty thousand 
won over to righteousness and Eternal Life. Fewer hours 
spent on committees and sub-committees—fewer gather- 
ings for discussion—alas! so often fruitless—and instead 
an abundance of dedicated personal effort, would fulfil the 
Church’s most pressing need, which is—the ingathering 
and salvation of Youth. 
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ROM time to time Brown has to deal with youths 
f= whom splendid possibilities are overwhelmed 
by criminal tendencies. For example, Brown took 

Bill from a blind-alley occupation and placed him in the 
showroom of a first-class firm. From the day Bill entered 
upon his duties he experienced the force of persistent 
temptation. Hitherto he had pilfered occasionally ; 
through lack of opportunities his thefts had been few ; 
but now every day and all day the chance to steal was 
on the threshold. Billsaw the chance, and cutely weighed 
the pros and cons of the situation. “It is a large show- 
room,” he reflected, ‘‘and any amount of stock. This 
odd bit won’t be missed.’’ And, reflecting, he stole a 
small article of little value. He sold it, and a few days 
later stole again, and again, and yet again. And as the 
thefts accumulated the value of the articles taken in- 
creased. It was allso easy! Bill went merrily on until 
one day the order was given for stocktaking, and it was 
not he who would take stock. Then there was an anxious 
flutter within, for the gates of memory were unlocked. 
For nearly a year Bill had stolen consistently, and he 
realized that the day of reckoning drew nigh. What 
could he do? Confide in his friends, the friends who had 
shared the proceeds of the spoil? Young as he was, he 
knew that they would be the last to assist him. Tell his 
parents? He thought of his father, a labouring man, 
stern and strong, and the fear of the big stick crept in. 
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“ Ah,” he decided, ‘“‘ Mr Brown will help me,” and he 
called on Brown. 

“Well, Bill, what’s amiss?’’ asked Brown, as the 
youth entered his room. “ You look a bit down.” 

‘“T’m in trouble, sir.” 

“ Sit down and tell me all about it.” 

Bill told of his folly, frankly, openly. 

Brown listened attentively, seriously. 

“ Bill,” said Brown, when he had heard all, ‘‘ you are 
a very foolish fellow, you have been a member of the 
Brotherhood for five years. I had hoped for better things 
of you. However, I am very busy to-night; go away 
and steal no more. I will see your employer in the 
morning.” 

“ Thank you, sir,’ said Bill, rising to leave. “I’m 
sorry I done it. Get me off, sir, and I'll do right.” 

The next morning Brown called on Bill’s employer. 
As he passed through the showroom to the private office 
Bill was attending to his duties, dusting showcases, and 
rearranging exhibits. 

“Good morning, Bill,” said Brown, slapping the youth 
on the back in a friendly way. 

“Good morning, sir,’ returned Bill, looking a little 
ashamed. 

“ Has Mr Johns arrived ? ” 

OV es isis 

“Take in my card.” 

A few moments later Brown was shown into Mr Johns’ 
office. They were business friends of years standing, and, 
after an exchange of greetings, Brown went straight to 
the point. 

“T have called to see you about Bill, whom I recom- > 
mended to you a year ago,” said he. 
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“ The youth in the showroom ? ” 

“Yes. He confessed to me last night that since he 
came here he has not been honest.”’ 

“indeed k? 

“Yes. He has been stealing.” 

“This is very serious. Let me have the facts.”’ 

“ Bill has confessed to me that he has been taking silk 
shades, electric lamps, batteries, and other easily portable 
things from your stock for the past nine months. He 
was driven to me by the knowledge that you are about to 
take stock and he feared detection.” 

“IT suppose you have called to plead for him ? ” 

2 nave.” 

“On what grounds ? ” 

“ He is a poor youth.” 

“But not on a poor wage. Thirty shillings a week is 
not bad money for a youth of—what age is he?” 

“ Nineteen.” 

“When I was nineteen, Mr Brown, a pound a week was 
a small fortune.” 

“ But I refer to the poverty of his upbringing, of his 
surroundings.” 

“T agree that one should take all that into considera- 
tion. I am the last man to prosecute a youth unless I 
feel compelled to do so. I shall not prosecute Bill, but 
I am afraid I must dismiss him.” 

“T hope you will not do that. You may think it 
strange, but—and I say it sincerely—I have faith in Bill. 
I feel sure that he will never steal again. And I believe 
that it is good, that it is strengthening, for a young fellow, 
whenever possible, to be given the chance to live down 
his sin in the place where it has been committed.” 

“ By which you mean that you believe there is more 
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chance of Bill being honest by remaining here than by 
going to work elsewhere ? ” 

“ That is my conviction.” 

“Well, Mr Brown, we are old friends, and although 
I’m no Churchman—no time for it—I admire your work. 
Bill can have another chance.” 

“I am very grateful to you. I am sure you will not 
regret it.” 

“We will have the young rascal in.” 

Mr Johns rang for Bill. Bill entered, red and uneasy. 

*“ Bill,” said Brown, “I have told Mr Johns all that 
you told me last night, and he has agreed to forgive you 
and grant you another chance. It is fortunate that you 
have a gentleman like Mr Johns to deal with; many 
others would have sent you to prison. Have you any- 
thing to say?” 

“ Only this, sir,” said Bill, straightening himself, “ that 
it’ll never happen again, as long as I live.” 

“We are prepared to believe you,” said Brown, “ and 
from now onward I want you to keep closer to me, and 
closer to the Church. The Kingdom of God is the only 
sanctuary for young fellows with your inclinations.” 

“T don’t know much about the Kingdom of God,”’ put 
in Mr Johns, ‘‘ but I know a good deal about the kingdom 
of business, and you may take it from me, Bill, that the 
crook always goes to the wall sooner or later. And I 
don’t know much about the Bible—Mr Brown can talk 
to you about that—but I have heard something about 
the wicked and the green bay-tree. Look here, Bill, 
whether you belong to the Church or not, whether you 
follow Mr Brown or not, learn this, in the kingdom of 
business only straightness pays. Some men can be 
honest, truthful, clean without the aid of all the Church 
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stands for, but many men can’t. You are one of those 
that can’t; and take an outsider’s tip—stick to Mr 
Brown.” 

“ Thank you, sir. I will, sir,” said Bill. 

“Right! Then go and get on with your job,” said 
Mr Johns. “ And after stocktaking I will let you know 
the amount you must repay. The money, whatever it 
is, will not be deducted from your wages. You will bring 
your weekly instalments in here and pay me. That gives 
me the opportunity of having a talk with you. Now get 
along.” 

So Bill was forgiven, and he obtained a new start. 
That he had stolen was known only to himself, to Brown, 
and to Mr Johns. 

A few weeks later Bill called on Brown, who was on 
the point of moving to a new address. Though Brown’s 
study was in a disorderly state he decided to see Bill 
there. 

The two stood facing each other in the centre of the 
dismantled room. 

“You have been in this room before,” began Brown. 

“es, sir” 

“‘ This evening you can scarcely recognize it as the same 
room?” 

“NO; sir.’’ 

“ You know, Bill, I can draw a lesson for your life from 
this room. When you were last here all was clean and 
tidy ; comfortable, cosy. But the place was a little dull. 
In a flat one misses the sunlight. Now your life was just 
like that before you began to steal. You were a clean- 
living fellow, and tidy to look upon ; not at all bad, but 
your life lacked light. Then foolishly you became a thief 
and your life was as the state of this room. Look at the 
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place, Bill!”” Brown stood back and glanced round. 
“ Books all packed in those cases! Shelves taken down, 
lying in yonder corner! Carpetrolledup! Pictures over 
there! No curtains, no blinds! Furniture taken to 
pieces! Papers torn and littered on the hearth, and, to 
crown all, the wet weather has brought the soot down 
the chimney! Look at this room once so tidy; now 
turned upside-down!” With a gesture: ‘‘ Your life, 
Bill, while you lived in sin!” 

Brown had fairly gripped the young man’s attention. 

“ Now,” he continued, ‘‘ what of the future ? Mr Johns 
has been generous. I know you are paying him. Well, 
I'll say no more now than this. I remove from here 
to-morrow to a house away out on the outskirts of London. 
Here is my new address. Come and see me a fortnight 
hence.” 

A fortnight later Bill called at Brown’s new home, and 
was shown to the study. The room was flooded with the 
light of the setting sun. 

“Ah, Bill!” said Brown. ‘So glad to see you. Make 
yourself comfortable. Sit down.” 

Bill sat down, and Brown continued, “‘ Now we'll have 
a good talk to-night, but first of all I want to follow on 
my remarks when last we met. You remember, before 
you stole, your life was like my old study, quite decent, 
but a little dark; then, in your sin, your life was like 
that same study as you last saw it, still dark, but also 
turned upside-down. Now,’ Brown rose from his chair, 
and stood looking with pleasure round the new room, 
“your life is as it is to be! Like this place as you now 
see it, Books well dusted and rearranged; carpet 
cleaned and laid again ; pictures back on newly papered 
walls, all bright and cheerful, and—best of all—see the 
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glorious sunlight pouring in. That’s what you want, Bill, 
a thorough cleansing of your life and a rearrangement of 
your life, and—LIGHT.”’ 

Bill understood, and Brown proceeded to drive home 
the gospel of Jesus Christ—the Light of the World—with 
all his soul. Bill, on his knees, gave himself to the 
Saviour that night, and so far remains true to his promise. 


This has been written that workers for the welfare of 
Youth may realize, perhaps in some cases more fully than 
hitherto, the value of winning the confidence of those 
they strive to lead. Bill, when the day of reckoning 
approached, asked himself, “‘ To whom shall I go?” 

He went to Brown. He knew that the door was always 
open to him, knew that he could tell of his sin and receive 
a sympathetic hearing, knew that he would be helped in 
the hour of his need. 

Aye, and all Christians everywhere, whether in Mayfair 
or Suburbia, the great London squares or the far-lying 
villas, must learn to throw wide their doors to the encour- 
aging, strengthening, saving of Youth. 

What matter the dirt on your fine carpets if you can 
clean a human soul? It is easier to demonstrate Jesus 
Christ to a youth when he sits with you at home, easier 
than in the church, the class, or the public meeting. The 
Christian leader is at his best when he is free from the 
limelight and the crowd. The wooing spirit of Jesus is 
most effective in quiet places ; strongest, perhaps, in the 
silences. 

Aye, throw wide your doors to the youth of the land— 
throw them wide, no matter who or what you are. For 
nothing short of a wholehearted, all-in policy on the part 
of Christian folk everywhere will place the Church in the 
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vanguard of the life of this or any nation. Make your 
homes Liberty Halls in the interests of the salvation of 
Youth. 

Away, once and for all, with your conventionalities and 
discriminations ! 

Christ knows no caste. 
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JIM 
: LADY, a stranger, a widow, refined and indepen- 


dent, called on Brown; clearly she was in distress. 
Brown glanced at the card which the maid had 
brought, and said, “‘ Good evening, Mrs Dean.” 

“Good evening, Mr Brown,” said Mrs Dean very 
quietly. 

Brown placed a chair by the fireside, and Mrs Dean 
took it. Brown sat at his desk and waited. Mrs Dean 
looked at Brown and tried to speak. She could not; she 
lowered her head and sobbed. 

At length with an effort she turned and said, ‘‘ I hope 
you will excuse my troubling you, but I have called to 
see you about my son, Jim.” 

“T am glad that you have called,” said Brown, 
I hope I may be of service to you.” 

____ “T was at Mrs Macpherson’s last night—we are related, 
distantly—lI was telling her about Jim, and she spoke of 
ou.” 

ae Mrs Macpherson is the wife of one of my brother- 

elders. She has been ill—I hope she is better.” 

‘“‘ She has quite recovered.” 

“ That is good news. And Mr Macpherson, how is he ? 
He has been ailing for some time.” 

“Yes. I am sorry to say that Mr Macpherson shows 
no signs of improvement. I am afraid his affliction is 
permanent.” 

“Tam afraid so.””’ Then, now that Mrs Dean was more 
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at ease, Brown leaned forward and kindly said, “ Tell me 
about Jim. Is he your only child?” 

“Yes. My husband passed on when Jim was a baby. 
And Jim, since he was a boy of twelve—I suppose I should 
be ashamed to own it—has quite mastered me. He is 
now seventeen. For years I have hoped and hoped that 
he would change his ways, but he gets worse.” 

“What is his failing ? ” 

Mrs Dean looked hard at the fire and said, ““ He—he is 
a thief. If he accompanies me to a friend’s house he will 
steal if the chance presents itself. He has stolen from 
shopkeepers while their backs have been turned. I have 
forgiven him, and saved him from prosecution several 
times.” 

“Ts Jim truthful ? ” 

“T am sorry to say he is not.” 

“That is a pity, for, you know, Mrs Dean, one can do 
much with a truthful youth, no matter what his other, 
and many, faults may be. Jim has not been caught 
yetx. : 

“Oh, yes, twice, but I have, as I said, saved him 
from prosecution. On both occasions the charge would 
have been obtaining money by false pretences.”’ 

“Did you know the people from whom he obtained 
the money ? ” 

“Yes. Both were tradesmen, close at hand. And 
how he puts together the tales he tells to get money 
surprises me.” 

“Tell me some of them. It will help me to understand 
the kind of youth I may expect to see.” 

Mrs Dean recited some of the stories Jim had told. 
They were varied, plausible, distinctive—the creations of 
a subtle mind. 
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“From what you have told-me,” said Brown, “‘ Jim is 
an able liar. Is he at work?” 

a Now 

“When did he leave school ? ” 

“ Over a year ago, when he was sixteen. I have used 
the influence I have to obtain employment for him. He 
says that he has tried. I am inclined to believe him, for 
I have seen him writing many letters.” 

“ And he has done no work at all since leaving school ? ”’ 

“Not for a day.” 

“This lack of work for youths on leaving school is the 
curse of our time. Adult unemployment is bad enough ; 
the wholesale unemployment of youth is disastrous. The 
coming years will exact a heavy toll. To start work 
immediately on leaving school is a large part of the 
salvation of youth.” 

“‘ Perhaps you can help in that respect.” 

““T assure you I will do my best.” 

“ Thank you so much.” 

The interview lasted beyond an hour, and on parting 
Brown arranged that Mrs Dean should bring Jim to see 
him. 

At eight o’clock the following evening Mrs Dean and 
Jim arrived. Mrs Brown received Mrs Dean in the 
drawing-room, and Jim was shown to Brown’s study. 

On this night, as on all nights, Brown sat tied to his 
desk. He had hoped to have that evening to himself, 
but when Jim was announced he put down his pen and, 
swinging round, rose to greet him. 

Jim was clad in style ; he wore spats ; he had a waisted 
coat, and his trousers hung from hip to ankle in well- 
defined lines; he favoured a brilliant tie, from which 
shone a large piece of glass: it must have been glass ; 
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had it been a diamond its worth would have run to 
thousands, it was so big and bright. Though but seven- 
teen, Jim stood well over six feet. Brown was over six 
feet, yet he had to look up when he spoke to Jim. 

“So you are Jim Dean? ”’ said Brown. 

“Yes. That’s my name,” said Jim boldly, looking at 
Brown critically. 

“T’m pleased to meet you. Sit down.” 

“Thanks,” drawled Jim, who sat down, crossed his 
legs, nursed his knee, and glancing round the room added, 
“Say, you've got a cosy sort of den here!” 

You like it?’ said Brown, who was inclined to 
smile. 

“ Ra-ther. May I smoke ? ” 

“ Your own cigarettes.” 

Jim produced a large, white-metal cigarette-case, calmly 
offered it to Brown, who, with an impatient wave of the 
hand, and growing stern, refused. Jim took a cigarette, 
tapped the ends several times on the case, shot his cuffs, 
struck a match, and smoked. Leaning back, he pursed 
his lips and exhaled the smoke in a thin stream upward ; 
every act was studied. And Brown’s eyes were upon 
him. 

At length Brown began with deliberation. ‘‘ You are 
aware that your mother has been here; you know why 
I wish to speak with you ?”’ 

“Ra-ther,” said Jim, sawing at his lower lip with his 
forefinger. 

“You are a thief,’ said Brown, ‘“ and a liar—a young 
cad. What do you mean by your conduct ?” 

“What right have you to talk to me like this?” Jim 
demanded, not without insolence. 

“ Every right,” said Brown, rising promptly and stand- 
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ing over him. ‘‘ And from to-night I mean to take the 
place of your father.” 

“ By whose permission ? ” 

“ By my own choice. Your mother has come to me 
for advice, for help. Your disobedience, impudence, 
lying, and thieving have put you beyond her control. 
You will soon find that you are not beyond mine, young 
man. That is the first thing you are to learn to-night.” 

Jim rose quickly, tossed his cigarette into the fire, 
sneered, and said, ‘“‘ I don’t know so much about that.” 

“ Then do you know about that ? ”’ said Brown, pushing 
him back into the chair. 

Jim reddened to the roots of his hair; he glared at 

Brown, who stood over him. 
_ Brown resumed his seat, and for some minutes did not 
speak again. During the silence Jim crossed and re- 
crossed his legs, hitched at his trousers, and cast furtive 
glances round. 

“Now,” said Brown at length, “‘ this lying must cease, 
and this thieving too. You will tell no more lies; you 
will steal no more; you understand that? Had you 
been poor and uneducated you would have been arrested 
and sent to Borstal for the crimes you have committed.” 

“Sent,” interrupted Jim, ‘“‘ but not kept there. Not 
likely! Why, only the other day two fellows escaped, 
and look here z 

“‘ Silence !’’ Brown thundered. Already he knew this 
was an abnormal case, knew that with Jim storm must 
precede persuasion. 

“Silence!” he repeated. “ You are all that I have 
called you. Know this: I would rather deal with a 
burglar, a murderer, any kind of criminal, vile though he 
might be, than such a liar. And for this reason: one 
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never knows when one has ‘ got’ a liar. But I am out 
to get you.” 

Jim looked at Brown, then at the fire, folded his arms, 
and, realizing that the interview was to be prolonged, 
settled down in his chair. 

“Have you heard of Faraday, who lived for science 
alone ? ” asked Brown. 

“A bit,” said Jim carelessly, yet surprised at Brown’s 
changed tone. 

“ Of David Livingstone, of Nelson, of Wellington ; and, 
in the late War, French, Haig, Jellicoe, Beatty ? ” 

Jim looked at Brown, but did not speak ; he wondered 
what he was driving at. 

‘““Did you read the newspapers during the War?” 
asked Brown. 

“ Ra-ther.”’ 

‘Then you saw the daily casualty lists ? ” 

“ Ra-ther.” 

“Do you realize that the great men I have mentioned, 
and a host like them, and also the equally great, though 
comparatively unknown, men whose names fill those lists, 
lived or died for you? Do you know that all the blood 
that has been shed, all the thought and invention of the 
past is for you? Do you not realize that all that is great 
in the past is of God, for our instruction, advancement— 
that the past is the fountain from which the present may 
drink? Don’t you realize, you blind young man, the 
splendid stock from which you spring? Were you born 
and allowed to live that you might dishonour your parents, 
your country, and your God? Yes—a splendid stock.” 
Brown went to the book-shelves, took down a book, 
resumed his seat, turned the pages, and finding the place 
he sought said, ‘ Have you heard of Captain Scott ? ” 
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“ Ra-ther. He’s the fellow that tried to get to the 
South Pole.” 

“ And have you heard of Captain Oates ? ”’ 

“ He’s the one they couldn’t find.” 

“ Listen.”’ Then Brown read : 


“* From the records found in the tent where the bodies 
were discovered it appeared that Captain Oates’s feet and 
hands were badly frost-bitten, and, although he struggled 
on heroically, his comrades knew on March 16 that his 
end was approaching. He had borne intense suffering for 
weeks without complaint, and he did not give up hope to 
the very end. 

“He was a brave soul. He slept through the night 
hoping not to wake; but he awoke in the morning. 

“*Tt was blowing a blizzard. Oates said: “I am just 
going outside, and I may be some time.’’ He went out 
into the blizzard, and we have not seen him since. 

*** We knew that Oates was walking to his death, but 
though we tried to dissuade him, we knew it was the act 
of a brave man and an English gentleman.’ 


“ Does not such conduct make you and I feel small ? 
We belong to the same stock; should we not live and 
honour it? Take yourself, Jim. Would you not prefer 
a newspaper headline to read ‘ Jim Dean, the English 
gentleman,’ and not ‘ Jim Dean, the thief, the fraud’ ? ” 

Brown closed the book. ‘‘ Would you not?” he 
repeated. 

“ Of course I should.” 

“Then you must begin to-night to think and speak 
like an English gentleman—and the first step is work. 
Build up your manhood by honest toil—cease demoral- 
izing your body, soul, and conscience by idleness, by 
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striving to live by your wits. Live like a man, not like 
a blood-sucker.” 

“IT say, Mr Brown,” said Jim, speaking for the first 
time respectfully. ‘‘ You’re pretty straight, you know ; 
you don’t mince matters.” 

“Which is a sound policy, Jim,’ returned Brown. 
‘“‘ Now listen again. I will speak of your mother. Do 
you not think that you have treated your mother shame- 
fully?” 

“‘ T suppose so, according to her. You have only heard 
her side of the story.” 

“ Then what is your side ? ” 

“Oh, just that she is always going on at me for this 
and that; in her eyes I can never do anything right.” 

“And in your own eyes you never do anything 
wrong ?”’ 

“T’m no worse than other fellows.” 

“ Tf that be so I grieve for you and all the other fellows. 
Are all other fellows thieves and liars? Do all other 
fellows deliberately dishonour their parents ? ”’ 

“T didn’t say so.” 

“But you did say so. You said you were no worse 
than other fellows, and you know that you are a thief 
and a liar; therefore your remark shows that you think 
them the same. Do you love your mother ? ” 

“‘T suppose so.” 

“You have a strange way of proving it.” 

“ She is always nagging me.” 

“What do you mean ? ” 

“‘She’s always speaking against me.”’ 

“ To others ? ” 

“No. To myself.” 

“Has she not the right to do so? Must she behold 
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your wrongdoings in silence? Would you have her 
applaud it—encourage you in it? Tell me, do you ever 
think seriously of all that your mother has borne and 
been and done for you?” 

Jim moved restlessly. 

“Listen while I put it to you,” continued Brown. 
“Your mother suffered agony when you entered into 
life; you are old enough to understand that. When first 
they brought you to her and she held you in her arms 
she pressed you to her breast and covered your baby head 
with kisses, the symbol of a deep, rich love. With the 
days and weeks and months and years her love for you 
increased ; indeed, strange though it may seem to you, 
she has never loved you more than she loves you now 
that in your youth you are steeped in sin. You are a 
big, strong, healthy fellow—you owe that to your mother’s 
care; you have had a good education—you owe that to 
your mother’s forethought ; with sacrifice your mother 
has continued to keep you out of prison, with care she 
has striven to keep the knowledge of your sin within 
bounds, so that not many people know it, so that even 
in your own district you are still looked upon as an 
honourable young man even while you live a fraudulent 
life. You are an only son, your mother a widow: for 
seventeen years your mother has prayed over you; for 
seventeen years she has looked forward to the time when 
as a man you would bring increased joy and blessing to 
her. She has prayed and dreamed that you would follow 
the way of your father, and, in measure, take his place, 
and be the support and solace of her mid-life and old age. 
Can you fathom the bitterness of her disappointment 
to-day when she looks upon you and beholds you—a 
fraud? Ah, Jim, every youth should be a Master of 
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Ceremonies to his mother—never anything less than that 
—all politeness, all willingness, all resolved to smooth the 
way and make life pleasant. You know, you are not 
happy; are you?” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“You don’t sleep very well, do you?” 

“No.” 

“You are often uneasy, wondering whether or not the 
police are after you and will arrest you ? ” 

aves: 

“Shifty in the street, Jim; not knowing whether to 
run, to walk, or stand still. A nice life, isn’t it? There 
is not anything worth while in it, is there ? ” 

“ Not much.” 

“ Nothing?” 

“Well, nothing.” 

“ Then why do you live it ? ” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Do you know why your mother has reared you in 
love, and, despite your sin, still loves you ? ” 

“T suppose because she is my mother.” 

“ Partly true. But there are mothers who would have 
turned you out of doors and let the police take you. Do 
you know why I, a stranger, take this trouble over you, 
sit here talking with you ? ” 

“Because Mother came to you.” 

“Partly true. Listen, Jim—your mother goes on loving 
you even in your sin, and I, a stranger, take this trouble, 
because Jesus died for you—for us all. Have you been 
taught about Him? ” 

“ Mother’s always speaking about Him, and I get jolly 
tired of it—fed up.” 

“ Have you ever prayed to Him?” 
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“When I was a boy Mother made me kneel down and 
pray with her every night.” 

“When did you last pray ? ” 

“ Oh, years ago!” 

Brown rose and said impressively, “ Down on your 
knees now, Jim. Down.” 

Jim sat back in his chair. He stared at Brown. 

“Down on your knees, Jim,” Brown repeated. 

Reluctantly Jim knelt. Brown knelt beside him. 
Brown had felt that he could not speak directly about 
Spiritual things to Jim, so, kneeling, he said all that he 
wished to say to Christ and asked Him to speak to Jim. 
And all the while Brown prayed he heard the toes of 
Jim’s boots rubbing restlessly on the carpet ; he felt that 
Jim rebelled against the attitude in which he had placed 
him and against the prayer he offered. 

Brown fought against the sense of hopelessness that 
pressed upon him ; he continued to put the case plainly 
and boldly in prayer. Secretly Jim gibed the more. 

Brown mentioned Jim’s father, “A good man, Lord, 
now with Thee, who passed from home and loved ones 
when this his son, this youth before Thee, was a child.” 
Brown mentioned Jim’s mother, stressing her breaking 
heart. At length he was constrained to pause, for Jim 
was quietly sobbing. Brown prayed no more aloud; he 
went on in silence ; he let Jimcry. After some moments 
he rose and placed his hand on Jim’s shoulder. 

“ Get up, Jim, my friend,” said he. 

Jim rose, abashed ; he wiped his eyes. 

“Now,” said Brown, “ you will be different, won’t 
you?” 

“‘T suppose I must,” said Jim. 

“ T have a Brotherhood of young fellows, all about your 
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age. Will you join us, and travel along with me? Iam 
sure I can help you.” 

Jim agreed, and the following Sunday his name was 
entered on the Brotherhood register. His mother suc- 
ceeded in finding him temporary employment, and for 
some months all went well. 

Then came a Sunday when Jim did not attend the 
Brotherhood. Brown wrote to him. Jim did not reply. 
Another Sunday, and Jim was not in his place. Brown 
wrote again, and again no reply. 

Then Brown saw Mrs Dean, who informed him that 
Jim had returned to his old companions and his old ways. 
“And,” said Mrs Dean, ‘‘ he is worse than before.”’ 

A few days later the truth of this was proved, for Jim 
had found an easy way of getting money—collecting for 
a well-known hospital under false pretences. Though the 
details did not come to Brown’s knowledge until after 
Jim’s arrest they may be given here. Jim bought a 
pocket-book, wrote in it the names of several well-known 
residents of a North-west London suburb, and against 
their names placed various amounts to indicate their 
contributions. Then he proceeded to call at other houses 
in the neighbourhood. Here he received half a crown; 
there a shilling; here sixpence; and soon. “A great 
game! a fine game! Easy money!” doubtless thought 
Jim. 

At length Jim called at a large house—from the appear- 
ance of the house he felt sure of a good contribution— 
where a policeman and his wife were for the time engaged 
as caretakers, the family being away. 

The woman opened the door, and the policeman heard 
Jim say, “I am collecting on behalf of —— Hospital, 
and I received a contribution here last year.” 
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“ The lady and gentleman are away,” said the woman, 
“and they won’t be back for some days. You'd better 
call again.” 

“ That’s a pity,” said Jim, “ you know how badly the 
hospitals need money. Can’t you spare sixpence ? ” 

“No,” said the woman. 

“ Well,” persisted Jim, “‘ isn’t there some one here who 
can?” 

“No,” said the woman; and she shut the door. But 
the policeman came out and watched Jim go to other 
houses ; he followed Jim, caught up with him, told him 
that he was a police officer, and asked him to produce 
evidence that he was authorized to collect. 

“T have not any,” said Jim. “I have not collected 
any money yet. Please let me go this time. I used to 
collect for my school.” 

The policeman told him that he was not satisfied, and 
asked him to go with him to the police-station. 

“Oh! Don’t do that,’ said Jim. “I know I have 
been a fool. Please let me off this time. I won’t do it 
again.” 

But the policeman insisted on taking Jim to the station. 

“ You're not a bit sporty,” said Jim. 

At the police-station Jim asked not to be kept there ; 
he explained that most of the names and amounts in his 
collecting book had been put there to create an impression. 
Later he was released on bail. Jim appeared at the local 
police-court the next morning, where he was remanded 
on bail until the Petty Sessions. 

Then Mrs Dean appealed to Brown, who asked her to 
send Jim to see him. The same evening Jim called on 
Brown. 

“Well,” said Brown, when Jim swaggered in, ‘ you're 
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a bad lot, young man. Sit down. What game is this 
you have been playing ? ” 

‘“‘ Everybody’s against one.” 

“Don’t talk such rubbish. Am I against you? Is 
Mrs Brown against you? Is your broken-hearted mother 
against you?” 

‘“‘ Anyhow, they’d no right to arrest me.” 

“Why?” 

“‘ How did they know I wasn’t going to give the money 
to the hospital ? ”’ 

“ Look here, Jim, if you talk to me like that I shall 
lose my temper. If I do that you will have the surprise 
of your life. When persuasion and prayer fail to cure 
young fellows like you there is only one way open, and 
that is to knock evil out of you, and if that fails let you 
go your own way. I have called you a bad lot and I 
mean it, and if you were my son I should flog you now. 
If your mother will give me permission I will do so yet. 
You miserable young rascal! You sneak, to rob soldiers 
blinded in the War!” 

‘LT baven'ti* 

“Yes, youhave. Your conduct prevents people giving 
to genuine collectors.” 

“T was going to give the money to the hospital.” 

“You were not.” 

“Then you're a liar, Mr Brown!” 

Brown bundled Jim out of his study and from the flat. 

““T shall send a letter to the Chairman of the Petty 
Sessions,” said Brown, “and do my utmost to get you 
severely punished.” 

“Don’t do that, Mr Brown,” said Jim, turning at the 
flat door. “I’m sorry I called you that. I didn’t mean 
it,” 
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“ Get out,” said Brown. 

Frightened by Brown’s threat, Jim hurried homeward 
and told his mother. The next night Mrs Dean called 
at the flat. She pleaded hard with Brown, and he, always 
plastic in the presence of grief, promised to use what 
influence he had on Jim’s behalf. 

So when, later, Jim stood in the dock the Chairman 
held Brown’s letter in his hand; he read it. Brown had 
promised to attend the Sessions, but business intervened, 
and he asked the treasurer of a church situated in the 
suburb where the offence had been committed to go in 
his stead. The Chairman, wishing to save Jim from a 
downward course, reprimanded him, and placed him on 
six months’ probation. 

Jim left the court with his mother, and the same night 
both called on Brown. 

Now, at this interview, and with Mrs Brown to help 
him, Brown went over the old ground again, and Jim 
repeated the old promises. Mrs Dean was confident that 
the experience of that day would cure Jim, and she went 
away happier than Brown had yet seen her. 

Mrs Dean was a woman of hope and faith. Christ was 
her guiding star. 

A week later Jim was found work in a large shop near 
his home. He came back to the Brotherhood, and again 
for a while all went well. No member listened more 
intently to Brown’s addresses, no member sang more 
heartily, none was more reverent. But for all that Brown 
was not sure of Jim’s sincerity. Outwardly in the 
Brotherhood Jim appeared to be one of the best, but 
there was that about him that belied confidence. With 
all Jim’s professions, and with all his apparent earnest- 
ness, Brown was ill at ease; he suspected him. One 
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Sunday Jim came to the Brotherhood with a fine silver- 
mounted ebony walking-stick; then Brown saw him 
displaying a gold-mounted amber cigarette-holder. 

“Come here, Jim,’ said Brown on this occasion. 
“Where did you get that stick ?” 

‘It belonged to my father,”’ was the prompt reply. 

‘ But your father has been dead these fifteen years and 
more. This is a new stick.” 

“ Well, I bought it.” 

“With whose money ?”’ 

“My own.” 

“What are your wages?” 

“ Thirty shillings a week.” 

“ How much do you give your mother ? ”’ 

“ A pound.” 

“You could not buy that stick under thirty shillings.” 

“‘ Anyhow, I’ve paid for it.” 

“Where did you get that cigarette-holder ? ”’ 

‘“T bought it.” 

“What did you pay for it ?” 

“ Five shillings.” 

“ At a shop—new ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ That’s a lie. Cigarette-holders like that cannot be 
obtained at anything like the price, and remember you 
are on probation. Be careful.” 

That night Brown wrote to Mrs Dean and asked her to 
call upon him, and this was her story. 

When Jim entered employment he had agreed to give 
his mother a pound a week ; so far he had given nothing. 
Though hurt and angry—if it were possible for a woman 
of her disposition to be angry—she had not communicated 
with Brown, although she had promised to send a period- 
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ical account of Jim’s conduct. The fact was that Mrs 
Dean had hoped for the best—hoped against hope. Now 
she told Brown that Jim seldom came home before mid- 
night, and that in insolence and disobedience he had 
grown worse, and only a few days previously he had 
arrived home with a portmanteau packed with wireless 
accessories, valves, and so forth—‘‘ I am sure they are 
very valuable,” said Mrs Dean—and that when challenged 
Jim had told her to “ shut up.” 

“Then,” concluded Mrs Dean, “ during the last few 
weeks Jim has brought home new clothes and new boots 
—all sorts of things—and when I have spoken about them 
he has told me they are paid for. When I have asked to 
see the receipts he has told me to mind my own business.” 

“ And,” said Brown, “ all the while he has been attend- 
ing the Brotherhood and posing as reformed.” 

“‘ That is the worst part about it,” said Mrs Dean sadly. 

Brown accompanied Mrs Dean home, and together they 
waited for Jim, who entered the house on the stroke of 
midnight and walked along the hall to the dining-room, 
whistling as he came. Jim opened the dining-room door 
and came in with a careless swing, but, surprised to see 
Brown, he pulled himself up. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, and shot an angry glance at his 
mother. 

- Brown rose and faced Jim. ‘‘ You didn’t expect to 
find me here ? ” said he. 

“ Ra-ther not. What’s it all about ?” said Jim. 

‘‘T spoke to you about that stick and that cigarette- 
holder.” 

Welle 

** Now, what about these clothes and boots you have 
brought home, and these wireless parts, and so forth ? ”’ 
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‘What d’ye mean, what about them ?” 

‘““ Are they paid for?” 

= Yeu 

“Where are the receipts ? ”’ 

“T have burnt them.” 

‘Give me the name and address of the tailor and the 
bootmaker and the firm where you obtained the wireless 
parts.”’ 

“T tell you I have paid for them, but then, even if I 
hadn’t——” 

“Even if you hadn’t! You know you are lying.” 
Then Brown made a chance shot. ‘“ Listen,’”’ said he. 
“I charge you now with stealing those wireless parts.”’ 

“ How do you know?” 

“Never mindhow. Imakethecharge. AmIright?” 

Jim did not answer. Brown fixed him with his eyes. 
Mrs Dean, her hands clasped, looked up, pale and nervous. 

“ Am I right ?”” demanded Brown. 

“Yes,”’ said Jim, with fair courage. 

“And the clothes, the boots, the other things ? ” 

“T have arranged to pay for those.”’ 

“Where did you obtain them ? ” 

Jim gave the names. 

“And from where did you steal the wireless parts ?”’ 

“From the firm. And they found me out this after- 
noon, and I’ve got the sack. So there. You know 
everything.” 

Brown turned to Mrs Dean; her hands had gone to 
her head. 

“See your poor mother!” said Brown, facing Jim 
again. “ Bereft. Broken-hearted. I have pleaded with 
you on the ground of common manhood ; pleaded with 
you for your mother’s sake ; pleaded with you for Christ’s 
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sake to change your ways. For all that you become more 
of a liar, more of a thief and hypocrite. Is there no good 
in you? Is there none? ”’ 

“T think there is, Mr Brown,” said Mrs Dean. “ Oh, 
there must be! For all these years I have prayed so 
hard for Jim. And I have such faith in Christ.” 

“T have prayed too,’”’ said Brown. “I too have faith 
in Christ, but Christ at times has strange ways of answer- 
ing our prayers—strange ways of redeeming those for 
whom we pray. You know my meaning, Mrs Dean, 
when I remind you that Jim is a free agent. We have 
to do something more than bring Christ to Jim, we have 
to bring Jim to Christ ; for Christ cannot work His will 
upon Jim unless Jim is prepared to work with Christ. 
Christ is here in this dining-room, in this midnight hour. 
He is waiting, ready, willing, yearning to enter into Jim 
and make him all we pray for him to be. This is a 
triangular business, Christ and our prayers complete two 
sides—Jim’s spirit is the third. Now, Jim, what is it to 
be? This is your last chance.” 

“Oh,” said Jim, “‘ I don’t know. Nobody believes me. 
You say I’m a bad lot ; so does Mother ; what’s the use 
of anything?” 

“ Really, really!’’ said Mrs Dean. “It does seem 
hopeless.”’ 

Brown sat down. 

“Mrs Dean,” said he, “‘ are you prepared to take your 
stand? Will you leave this matter in my hands en- 
tirely ?”’ 

Mrs Dean looked up at Jim, who stood carelessly 
fingering the edge of the table. 

_ “ Will you ?”’ repeated Brown. 
A moment’s hesitation, and Mrs Dean said, “ Yes.” 
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“Then do I know all? ” asked Brown. 

“ All but this,’ said Mrs Dean. ‘‘ Some weeks ago 
Jim made the acquaintance of some young gentlemen in 
Hyde Park. They seem to be careless youths of good 
social position. Jim with his plausible stories passed 
himself off to them as being related to a distinguished 
person, and as being the owner of an expensive motor-car. 
His employer, who has dismissed him to-day, gave him 
accounts to collect. Jim collected and kept the money. 
He was driven to tell me, and I gave him the money to 
clear himself, hoping that he would do better. Now 
he has joined a club to which these young gentlemen 
introduced him; and I should like you to read these 
setters: © 

Mrs Dean left her chair, went to a desk, and gave 
Brown a number of letters, all of which contained threats 
of prosecution. 

Brown read the letters, and then thought for a while. 

“Well, now, Mrs Dean,” said he at length, “‘ you have 
handed Jim over to me. I shall take him to the police- 
station at once. To shield him is to make ourselves 
accessories to his crimes. He will be sent to prison— 
not for long—six months, or twelve at the most. For 
his future good I beg of you to harden yourself against 
this. The punishment will cure him, and when it is over 
we will gather round him and put him on his feet. Come 
along, Jim, put on your hat and coat.” 

“All right, I don’t care. Just as you like,’’ said Jim, 
and he moved to leave the room with Brown. 

“Qh, no, no,” moaned Mrs Dean before they had 
reached the door. ‘I can’t bearit! Ican’t! Give him 
one more chance. I will pay everybody.” 

Jim turned, walked quickly to his mother, put his arms 
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round her neck, kissed her, and sobbed as though his 
heart would break. 

“ Mother,” he cried, ‘‘ I know I have been a rotter. I 
am sorry.” 

Brown drew Jim away. ‘Are you really sorry?” he 
asked. 

Jim said he was—he promised to return to the Brother- 
hood and go what he called ‘‘ Brown’s way ”’ if he could 
have this one last chance. 

Well, Jim won another chance. 

The next day Mrs Dean paid Jim’s debts, including 
payment for the wireless apparatus he had stolen. 

Jim came to the Brotherhood the following Sunday, 
and Mrs Dean and Brown prayed and hoped for a brighter 
future for him. 

Brown spoke about Jim to several business friends, he 
tried hard to find a situation for him, but failed. Some 
of these men would gladly have given an ordinary delin- 
quent a chance to make good, but of Jim they fought shy. 
Weeks passed, and Mrs Dean reported well of Jim; the 
hopeful mother told Brown that Jim had ceased staying 
out late at night, that he willingly helped in the house, 
that he had at last taken an interest in the garden, and 
that not a day passed without his writing or going after 
a vacancy advertised in the paper. To Brown Jim seemed 
very much the same. Sunday by Sunday he came to the 
Brotherhood, but he was still the same “ jolly-good,” 
“ top-hole ”’ style of young man—care-free and indolent, 
self-conscious, proud, presumptuous. Jim behaved as 
though he had never done wrong; his sins sat lightly 
upon him. One of the older members of the Brotherhood 
said to Brown one day, “‘ We’ve all got Jim Dean weighed 
up, sir. He ain’t no good to nobody.” 
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‘It’s part of your job,” said Brown, “‘ to try and make 
him some good to everybody.” 

A Sunday arrived when Jim entered the hall, his face 
aglow, his eyes alight. He walked quickly to Brown’s 
desk. 

“ Jolly good news, sir,” said Jim. “ I’ve got a position 
and—off my own bat.” 

“I am very glad to hear it,” said Brown. “ Tell me 
all about it.” 

“Tt’s the kind of start I’ve longed for,” said Jim 
enthusiastically. ‘‘ Just the very thing for me, Mr Brown, 
a gentleman’s job. A job with promotion, the kind of job 
that leads somewhere. None of your common business, 
tying up parcels, collecting accounts.” 

“‘ Well, whatever the job is,”’ said Brown, “ if you want 
to get on you must get busy, for time is passing, and you 
have been idle long enough. Now, what of the job?” 

“Oh, it’s top-hole. In a solicitor’s office, dead easy, 
and good pay.” 

“ How did you hear of it, and how did you get it ?” 

“Saw it advertised in the Daily Telegraph, and went 
after it. Offices, two rooms, both dusty, musty; but 
the governor is a stylish sort ; should think he’s a bit of 
aman about town. Anyhow, he listened to me, ran his 
eye over me, and said: ‘ You'll do. Thirty-five shillings 
a week. I want you to start in on Monday. Can you 
do it?’ I said ‘ Yes,’ and there you are. So that’s 
that.” 

“And what are your duties ? ”’ 

“Oh, he said he was leaving for Paris on Tuesday and 
would be away for three to four weeks on urgent business. 
I’ve just got to dig in, and when he returns he will take 
mein hand. You see, there’s only himself and an under- 
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sized, funny little boy in his office, and I rather think he 
was struck with my appearance and glad to start me at 
once so as to leave me in charge.”’ 

“Well, mind you play the game,” said Brown, amused 
and mystified. ‘‘ Now take your seat. It is a minute 
' past our time.” 

The meeting over, Jim walked up the road with 
Brown. 

‘“‘ The mater’s mighty pleased,” said he. 


Jim came along the following Sunday. Brown inquired 
how he was getting on in his new appointment. 

“ Top-hole,” said Jim. ‘I’m using the governor’s 
room while he is away.” 

“ Did he tell you to do so?” asked Brown. 

“No. But I’m not going to pig it with that little-nosed 
blighter in the other office.” 

“What do you do with your time?” 

“Oh, read the papers. The Times comes every 
morning, and the Financial News. I’m rapidly picking 
things up, I can tell you. Then if anyone calls ‘ Little 
Nose’ shows them in. I keep him going. I'll have no 
slackers about me.” 

‘“‘ Did the solicitor leave his Paris address ? ” 

“Oh, yes. I send his correspondence on every day.”’ 

“ And have you any callers ? ”’ 

“Oh, yes. Little Nose shows them in.” 

‘“* And do they talk business with you ? ” 

‘“Ra-ther. One old girl in silk and a poky bonnet 
talked for an hour. Stocks and shares and all that sort 
of rot.” 

“And what do you do?” 

“Oh, listen and put ’em off.” 
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“When will the solicitor return ? ” 

‘“‘T should say in three weeks.” 

“Has he written to you?” 

“ Ra-ther. Cheque for my week’s money and Little 
Nose’s money came yesterday morning.” 

“ Did you pay the office-boy ? ” 

“ Ra-ther.” 

“What have you done with your own money—the 
thirty-five shillings ? ”’ 

“ Well—you see 2 

“What have you done with it? Have you given any 
to your mother ? ” 

“ Er—no.” 

“Why not ?”’ 

“ Well—you see 

“ How much have you left ?” . 

““ Er—about five bob.” 

‘What have you done with the remainder ? ” 

Jim did not answer. He ran his forefinger along his 
lips, and shiftily looked round as one searching for a 
plausible reply. 

Brown repeated the question. 

“Sorry, and all that, Mr Brown, but I went up west,” 
said Jim. 

“Don’t go up west again,” said Brown sternly. “ And 
if you don’t give your mother a pound of your wages next 
Saturday you can look out for squalls. Give me the 
solicitor’s name and address.” 

Jim did so, and Brown wrote the name and address in 
his pocket-book. 

The next Sunday Jim did not attend the Brotherhood, 
In the evening Brown called on Mrs Dean. Jim was out. 
Indeed, he had not been home since the previous day. 
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He had sent a note stating he was detained on urgent 


_- business. 


When Brown arrived he found Mrs Dean crying. Again 
it seemed that her hopes were shattered. 

“This last week Jim has been worse than ever,” said 
Mrs Dean. “I have sat in this room waiting for him 
until two and three in the morning. On Thursday morn- 
ing he did not come in untilsix. It’s no good talking to 
him ; he only gives me impudence. And I had hoped 
that things had changed for the better! ” 

“Has he given you any money since he started at the 
solicitor’s ? ” asked Brown. 

“Not a penny. But he has plenty of money. That 
is my fear, Mr Brown—I have the feeling that something 
dreadful will happen. I hear him counting money in his 
bedroom. The other morning at the breakfast-table he 
took a bundle of notes from a new wallet he says he has 
bought—an expensive thing—counted them—there were 
twenty-two pound notes—and then he put them away 
and went on with his breakfast. I took him to task 
about the notes. He told me to mind my own business, 
and said that the solicitor has left him in charge, and 
that he brings the money home for safety. I wish 
you would call on the solicitor when he returns from 
Paris.” 

“ T will not wait until then. I will have inquiries made 
to-morrow.” 

‘Mr Brown,” continued Mrs Dean, ‘‘I have done a 
thing this week that I have never done before, and I feel 
ashamed, not a little unhappy about it. I have opened 
Jim’s letters. I was strangely moved to do so—much 
against my will.” 

“ You did right.” 
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‘‘ Here are the letters—both from women. And here is 
another—from a Bond Street tailor. The women write 
mysteriously, one affectionately. The tailor, it seems, 
has accepted five pounds deposit on a lounge suit and a 
dress suit and has completed them. Now he wishes to 
know when Jim intends taking them off his hands.” 

‘‘ Leave these letters with me,” said Brown. ‘“ And 
open every letter that comes addressed to Jim. I am 
afraid you must prepare for the worst. I feel that a term 
of imprisonment is the only hope of cure.” 

Later Brown left, and the next day he asked a friend to 
call at the solicitor’s office, presumably on business, and 
find out if Jim was there and how he was occupied. The 
friend’s report confirmed all that Jim had told Brown. 
Jim had received Brown’s friend in his chief’s office, 
had displayed his ignorance in a high-handed manner, and 
had generally made an ass of himself. Brown’s friend 
had made further inquiries and had confirmed that the 
solicitor was in Paris. 

The same day Brown interviewed the women who had 
written to Jim. Both were cinema artistes. They shared 
a flat in the West End—a well-furnished flat indeed, as 
Brown glanced round; they seemed to live in very 
opulent circumstances. And this was the sum of the 
information they gave. A few days previously they had 
met Jim at a cinema garden-party at the Royal Botanical 
Gardens; he had treated them generously, and had 
accompanied them home, leaving them after making an 
appointment to call the following day. Jim kept the 
appointment ; he drove up in a Daimler car, the chauffeur 
in private uniform, and took them to Richmond, where he 
paid for lunch ; then after driving them to Brighton and 
back they dined in the West End—all at Jim’s expense. 
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In Richmond and Brighton Jim bought the ladies valuable 
presents. 

“Did you see anything of this young man last Satur- 
day?” asked Brown. 

The ladies looked at each other, smiled, and then the 
younger, who could not have been more than twenty, 
said, “ He called with the same car on Saturday—early 
in the afternoon. We went to Broadstairs, where we 
stayed the night.” 

“Did you both accompany him to Broadstairs?” 
asked Brown. 

“Yes,” was the reply. ‘‘ He put us down here at 
~ eleven o'clock last night.” 


“Thank you!” said Brown, rising to leave. ‘‘ You 
will be well advised to have nothing further-to do with 
Mr Jim Dean.” 


“ He said his name was Aubrey St Lawrence! ”’ 

““ His name is James Dean, and his income is thirty-five 

shillings a week. So you may draw your own con- 
clusions.” 
_ Brown left the flat and hailed a taxi. He drove to 
Mrs Dean’s. There he heard that Jim had returned home 
at midnight on the Sunday, and had ignored his mother, 
refusing to give an account of his absence or of his conduct. 
He had left, so he said, for the office that morning, and 
had not yet returned. 

Jim remained away all night. Brown and Mrs Dean 
went to the solicitor’s office in the morning, and the 
office-boy, a deformed and bright little fellow, said, 
“Mr Dean had only come in for his money on Saturday. 
He was here when a gentleman called yesterday. When 
the gentleman went Mr Dean snatched up his hat and 
rushed out.” 
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Nothing further was heard of Jim that week. 


The following Sunday Brown occupied the pulpit at 
a Baptist church in an outlying North-western suburb. 
It was a warm day; the sun shone brightly. The doors 
at the end of each aisle, beneath the gallery, leading to 
the vestibule, stood wide open. Toward the close of the 
sermon Brown saw Jim standing, hat in hand, in the 
vestibule beyond the right-hand doorway; their eyes 
met; Jim glided away. 

A few minutes later Brown announced the closing hymn, 
and while the first verse was sung he left the pulpit, 
walked quickly down the aisle and out of the church to 
the roadway, to find Jim leaning against the railings, 
smoking a cigarette. Brown stepped up to Jim, took the 
cigarette from his mouth, and pitched it in the gutter. 
Then, taking Jim’s arm, he said, ‘“‘ Come into the church. 
I suppose you want to speak to me?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

Jim lounged in after Brown, who put him in a back 
pew, saying, ‘I will see you in the vestry after the 
service.” 

Brown returned to the pulpit as the last verse of the 
hymn was sung, and after pronouncing the Benediction 
he sat down while the congregation retired. Soon all had 
gone save the organist, the deacons, and Jim. Brown 
spoke to the deacons, and explained that he wished to 
see Jim privately in the vestry. The deacons took the 
offertory to the schoolroom. Brown beckoned Jim to the 
vestry. 

“Sit down, Jim,” said Brown, as he closed the door. 
Then, turning, he said sharply, “‘ You are in a fine mess 


” 


now. é 
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“You're right there, Mr Brown,” said Jim. “ And 
things look jolly rotten.” 

“ How did you find your way to this church ? ”’ 

“I saw you hop off a tramcar near the Broadway, and 
I followed you here.” 

“Have you been home ? ” 

“No.” 

“Where have you been all this week ? ” 

“ Hotels.” 

“ Sleeping at hotels ? ”’ 

eee,’ 

“ Have you paid your bills ? ” 

“Yes. Except last night’s. I hadn’t any money left, 
and I’ve had nothing to eat since yesterday afternoon.” 

“Well, I know all about the garden-party at the 
Botanical Gardens ; the women you met there ; all about 
Richmond and Brighton and your stay at Broadstairs. 
Where did you get the money ?”’ 

“T took it.” 

“Stole it ?-” 

“Yes, from the solicitor’s table-drawer.” 

“ How much?” 

“Two hundred and fifty pounds. The drawer was 
locked. It was the only locked drawer in the desk. I 
was curious ; somehow I couldn’t help it. My hand went 
to the drawer again and again. In the end | had to open 
it, and I found the money all in pound and ten-shilling 
notes.” 

“‘ This solicitor left that amount in his table-drawer in 
pound and ten-shilling notes ? ” 

“Tt is true, Mr Brown. I was surprised—surprised 
and tempted; and there you are!”’ 

‘“‘ And you have spent the money ? ”’ 
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“Every penny, and the solicitor returns from Paris 
to-morrow—and—what shall I do?” 

“ You will go to prison.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, Mr Brown! It would kill Mother. 
He shouldn’t have left the money there. It was putting 
temptation in my way.” 

“That may be. Nevertheless, you will go to prison.” 

Jim rose quickly ; he stood erect and looked straight 
at Brown, and said, in a way which took Brown by 
surprise, “ All right, I'll go. It will kill Mother, but that 
will be extra punishment. I expect I shall be arrested 
to-morrow, but before I go I want you to believe this, 
that I’mcured. I’ve bought my lesson this last few days. 
You're right, Mr Brown. My way’s all wrong; your 
way’s all right. I’m a jolly rotter, I know, but, if you’d 
help me, get me out of it this time, and give me one more 
chance you wouldn’t be sorry.” 

Brown, having in mind the sermon he had preached that 
morning, felt he could not ignore Jim’s plea. 

“Go straight home,” said Brown, opening the vestry 
door. ‘“ Tell your mother that I have sent you. Remain 
indoors until this evening, and then come along to this 
church. I will think the matter over, and see you in this 
vestry at the close of the service. Here is your tram- 
ares: 

When Brown entered the pulpit at the evening service 
he glanced at the congregation and saw Jim sitting, with 
folded arms and serious face, in the centre of the third 
pew from the front. 

After the service Jim went to the vestry. Brown locked 
the door. 

“Have you been home ? ” he asked. 

“Yes. Mother has sent this letter,” Jim replied. 
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Brown read the letter. It stated that Jim had made 
a full confession, that he had been in tears throughout 
the afternoon. Mrs Dean expressed the faith that, bad 
though Jim’s most recent conduct had been, he would 
reform if he could be saved from arrest. “I shall be 
praying all this evening,” the letter concluded. ‘“‘ And if 
you can save my boy, please do.” 

Brown read those words to Jim, and, putting the letter 
in his pocket, continued, ‘‘ Only Christ can save you. 
And no words of mine, or your mother’s prayers, will 
avail unless you decide to take your stand and help your- 
self. Jim, you make my heart heavy. I can say no 
more to you about Jesus than I have already said many 
times. You say that if you are sent to prison it will kill 
your mother, and somehow I believe it will. Well, if 
that happened it would be a punishment worse than 
death. You would have to carry the guilt of it with you 
right on to the grave. I wonder if this time you have 
really bought your lesson ? ” 

“T have indeed. I’m quit of it all, and will start 
afresh and do what you say—mean business—if you can 
get me off.” 

Then for a while Brown spoke of Christ, of His love, of 
His sacrifice, of His willingness to forgive and establish 
the penitent. Jim listened reverently. His eyes were 
moist. 

““ Now we will pray together,” said Brown at length. 

They knelt at the vestry table ; Brown’s hand on Jim’s 
shoulder. 

Jim cried while Brown prayed. 

“Come,” said Brown, rising from his knees, “I will 
see you home now. If there is a way out of this we must 
find it.” 
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Brown remained with Mrs Dean and Jim until late that 
night, and then went home after promising to call upon 
the solicitor in the morning. 

It was noon on the Monday when Brown arrived at the 
solicitor’s office. There he was informed that Jim had 
been arrested. 

The following morning Brown received a brief note 
from Brixton Prison. It ran: 


DEAR MR Brown, 
Will you please come and see me? I am ona 
week’s remand, 


Yours sincerely, 


Brown, seated with the letter in hand, thought over the 
details of Jim’s career. He resolved to see Mrs Dean at 
once and advise her to stand aside and make no offer of 
repayment, no attempt to save Jim from the punishment 
he deserved. Brown had seen an account of Jim’s arrest 
in the paper, and had read that Jim had said to the 
detective, ““I thought as much. And it’s jolly rotten. 
Everything would have been O.K., but those women are 
such frightful spendthrifts. I’ve taken them about in 
motor-cars, bought them silk dresses, silk stockings, and 
scents, a gramophone, rings, cigarette-cases—and this is 
the way I’m let down.” 

Reading which, together with a paragraph describing 
jim’s attitude in court, Brown was confirmed in his 
decision to make no plea on his behalf. 

Brown endeavoured to persuade Mrs Dean to take his 
view, but he soon gave this up as hopeless. The mother 
hung on to the last thread. 
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Brown promised to visit Jim in prison, but two days 
later he was laid aside with influenza. 

On the eve of the day when Jim was due to appear 
at the police-court again Brown was still in bed. Mrs 
Brown retired at half-past ten, and by eleven the house 
was in darkness. A few minutes after eleven a nervous 
knocking at the front door caused Mrs Brown to rise and 
go to the window. She looked out and asked, “‘ Who’s 
there?” 

It was Mrs Dean, accompanied by a woman friend. 

Mrs Brown dressed hurriedly and admitted the two 
women. 

Brown surmised the cause of the visit; he rose, got 
into his dressing-gown, and went to his study. There he 
interviewed Mrs Dean. Her friend remained in the 
drawing-room with Mrs Brown. 

Mrs Dean was very pale, drawn, and nervous. 

“Can nothing be done for Jim ?”’ she asked. “ He is 
to appear to-morrow morning. But, first of all, I am so 
sorry to inconvenience you in this way, at this hour of 
the night. And Mrs Brown tells me you have been con- 
fined to your room for some days. It’s good of you to 
see me. I hope you are feeling better.” 

“‘ Much better to-day, Mrs Dean,” said Brown. 

“And about Jim?” 

“T am afraid nothing can be done. He must go 
through with his sentence, whatever it may be.” 

“ Of course you are not well enough to go to the court. 
Perhaps you will give me a letter to the magistrate.” 

“‘T am sorry, Mrs Dean. I cannot do that this time. 
It was a mistake to plead for Jim when he was arrested 
for collecting money under false pretences. If he had 
been punished then he might have been a good fellow now. 
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For the majority of young wrongdoers probation is good, 
but abnormal youths such as Jim should be sent to prison 
even on the first offence. He must go to prison now, 
unless, of course, the magistrate is over-lenient.”’ 

“Do you think he will be lenient ? Oh, how I pray 
that he will!” 

“JT don’t think so.” 

“Then you feel you cannot plead for Jim?” 

“T cannot. I will meet him, or you may bring him 
here when he has served his sentence. Then I will do 
everything in my power for him. You must just hope for 
the best and prepare for the worst.” 

“ Do you think they will give him a long sentence?” 

“That depends on the magistrate.” 

“What do you think is the longest they can give?” 

“T don’t know, but I should not be surprised if they 
send Jim to Borstal for three years.” 

“Three years |” 

“Don’t think me unkind. But that sentence might 
make a man of Jim. In the meantime Christ will be your 
strength.” 


The next day the magistrate, telling Jim that he was 
a contemptible young rascal, sent him to prison for six 
months with hard labour. 

Brown visited Jim in prison, and interviewed him in 
the presence of a warder. Jim did not seem to worry 
over-much. He spoke disdainfully of ‘‘ these wretched 
clothes,” “these beastly fellows,’ “ beastly work,” 
“rotten regulations,” and soon. Jim said he was “ more 
than a bit bucked by the chaplain.’ “ Jolly old sport ” 
he called the reverend gentleman. 

Plainly, thus far, imprisonment had wrought no cure. 
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The interview over, the warder escorted Brown to the 
gate. 

“What do you make of that young fellow?” asked 
Brown. 

“Well, sir, since you ask it, I must say,’ said the 
warder, “‘ that I take to his sort much sooner than them 
as puts on religious palaver as soon as they’re caught and 
landed in here. Since you asks it, sir, to my way of think- 
ing Number Six-o-one don’t give a d for police, or 
prison, or anyone else but himself; and he makes no 
bones about it. He’s just as saucy as we'll let him be; 
and talk ! well, he just talks money, the money he’s going 
to make when he gets out of here, by, as he puts it, sir, 
letting of the public know. You're not a clergyman by 
any chance, sir?” 

“No,” said Brown. 

ai: thought p’raps you were a clergyman by the way 
you spoke.” 

“You have little faith in my young friend ? ” 

“Faith? Not a bit, sir. He’ll never alter, mark my 
words, until he’s been back again for a good long stretch. 
You see, sir, we know these young fellows, know ’em 
through and through, and Six-o-one has got it in him, 
and he’ll never be no different till it’s all been knocked 
out of him.” 





On the evening of his release Jim came with his mother 
to see Brown. Brown and his wife were at the fireside 
when they entered. Mrs Dean’s face spoke of her joy in 
having Jim home again; and as for Jim, he had never 
looked smarter, healthier. 

Brown put Jim at his ease at once. Mrs Brown smiled, 
and shook hands and invited Jim to be seated near her. 
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‘You will be glad to be home again,” said Brown. 

“ Ra-ther,” returned Jim. “And I'll make things 
move now, Mr Brown, I can tell you.” 

‘“‘T hope you will, Jim,” said Mrs Brown. ‘“ You know, 
it is high time you began to support and cheer your 
mother. But then, I am sure you will not dream of going 
back to your old ways.” 

“ Oh, that’s O.K., Mrs Brown,” said Jim. ‘“‘ There’s no 
need to worry about me. What I meant when I said I’d 
make things move is that I’m going down Fleet Street, 
and without delay. To think that this is called a civilized 
country !’’ And, rambling on, Jim warmed to his subject, 
ignored his mother’s gentle protests, and concluded by 
saying that he proposed calling on this editor and that, and 
initiate the complete reform of “this rotten country’s 
rotten prison system.” 

Mrs Dean was alarmed. Brown and Mrs Brown pitied 
her. Clearly six months’ imprisonment had hardened 
Jim. Only for a few weeks did Jim walk warily, and 
then he went headlong to the devil. Brown hung on to 
him; Mrs Brown condoled with Mrs Dean. 

Again there was ‘‘a woman in the case,” and within 
eight months of his release Jim was arrested again. This 
time he was sentenced to two years’ detention under 
what seemed to be a modified Borstal system. 

He is serving this sentence now, and still has fifteen 
months to serve. 

Here is an extract from Jim’s last letter, addressed to 
Brown : 

It’s a long time ago since I wrote to you or you to me. 

No doubt, now, you think I am not worth the trouble, 

Life here leaves a lot to be desired as you can imagine. 

At present the ground is quite six inches in mud. This 
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fact alone tends to make not only my temper rotten, but 
many others’, 

You have interested yourself in the class of boy that is 
here, namely, the poor-law class, and have found good in 
them. 

After nine months’ residence here I cannot find one 
redeeming feature about them. It’s the greatest eye- 
opener in the world to stop at a place like this. In my 
opinion there is a far more deserving class of people need 
help. To keep these people, who breed like wild animals, 
is sheer waste of taxpayers’ money. 

I captain our football team, and I’m looking forward to 
the summer, when cricket arrives. Give my kind regards 
to all at the Brotherhood who were acquainted with me, 
also to Mrs Brown. I should like to hear from you soon. 


Jim writes every week to his mother. 
In one of her letters to Brown Mrs Dean wrote: 


From a religious point of view Jim’s thoughts are very 
mixed, but one can never tell; the muddy river-bed has 
to be stirred up before it can be cleansed. 


God speed the cleansing! Here faith and prayer have 
been sorely tried. 
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HERE are vile habits which may grip a youth, 
weaken the mind and body, and end in the destruc- 


tion of character. One shrinks from touching 
upon these; but here reticence is to be condemned: it 
aids the evil, and already has been the cause of many falls. 

Perhaps the most difficult cases which confronted 
Brown were those where the prevailing sin was lack of 
self-control, cases in which the mind and body had been 
impaired, the spiritual faculty rendered impotent by 
personal interference with nature. 

It is not easy to write upon this subject. One cannot 
use the plain, direct, heart-to-heart words which experi- 
ence has proved to be effective in dealing with youths 
dominated by a vice which has its genesis in an ignorant 
curiosity. Thousands of promising young lives have been 
wrecked by such ignorance; it is the parents’ duty, the 
teacher’s duty, the welfare worker’s duty to inform. 

But how may we be sure of our ground? How may 
we with confidence accuse and correct a youth ? 

If a youth stands before you with puffy eyes, dull and 
shifty ; if flabbiness has displaced the healthy tautness 
of his skin; if his hand be slippy and his deportment 
strangely nervy, then you may go ahead with little fear 
of contradiction. And if your first delicate and suggestive 
sentence is received with the tell-tale look of guilt, which 
only the hardened can restrain, then you may proceed 
with certainty. 
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The vice dealt with is more prevalent than many 
suppose. 

Brown dealt with it. He did not merely skim the 
surface of the task, he practised getting down to the 
bone. 

On leaving the Brotherhood one Sunday afternoon 
Brown was accosted by a man of the working-class, a very 
respectable man. The man gave his name as Cope. He 
was short and sturdy, a picture of health and strength, 
but he looked sad. 

“ Mr Brown, sir ? ”’ asked Cope, touching his cap. 

“Yes, my friend ?” said Brown. 

“ Td like a word with you, sir. It’s about our boy.” 

“Which way are you going? ”’ inquired Brown, who 
had recognized Cope as the father of a Brotherhood 
member. 

“‘ Any way you like, Mr Brown,” said Cope. 

“Then perhaps you don’t mind walking part of the 
way home with me.” 

“ Not a bit, sir; honoured,” said Cope, who fell in step 
with Brown. 

As they walked Cope told his story, and, concluding, 
said, “‘ And our Jack’s going mad, sir. Our Jack’s going 
mad. His mother’s been a-weeping all day, and she says 
an hour ago, ‘ You go off and see Mr Brown.’ ”’ 

Copes’ story did not surprise Brown, and he replied, 
“ T have talked with Jack about this thing ; the last time 
only a week ago. May I come home with you and see 
Mrs Cope? ”’ 

“ T’ll be thankful if you will, sir,” said Cope gratefully. 


The Copes lived in a four-roomed flat, and when Cope 
entered the parlour, followed by Brown, the place was lit 
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by the light from a coal-fire, beside which sat Mrs Cope, 
a little woman, of kind face, and well spoken for her 
station. 

“ Here’s Mr Brown, Maria,” said Cope, pitching his cap 
on the table. 

“I’m so pleased you have come, sir. And it is about 
our Jack we want to talk,” said Mrs Cope. 

“Mr Brown knows that,” said Cope. “ I’ve just told 
him a good deal. Sit yourself down, sir.” 

Brown shook hands with Mrs Cope, and then sat facing 
the fire with the father and mother on either hand. 

“ As I’ve said,’”’ began Cope, “‘ I’ve told Mr Brown.” 

Mrs Cope did not speak. She looked at Brown 
pathetically. 

‘‘ Yes,”’ said Brown, ‘“‘ your husband has told me about 
Jack.” Then, after a pause, “ You know, drink and 
gambling and other sins one can always discuss openly, 
but this one cannot.. You suspect the cause of Jack’s 
strange conduct ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. Leastways, I do,” said Cope, although the 
question was addressed to his wife. ‘‘ But the missus’ll 
scarcely have it.” 

“Well,”’ said Brown to Mrs Cope, “let me be quite 
frank.” And he told the mother what he believed to be 
the matter with Jack. 

Mrs Cope cried bitterly, so bitterly that Brown waited 
before speaking again. Then he said, ‘‘I believe I can 
help you. Will you hand Jack over to me, and allow me 
to do whatever I think fit ?” 

“T will that,” said Cope, slapping his knee. 

“And you, Mrs Cope ?”’ asked Brown. 

“Yes, sir. He’s our only one. I’d give my life to 
make him different.’’ And Mrs Cope cried again. 
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While Brown sat there he resolved upon the remedy— 
Christ and hard work. 

He had already tried to bring Jack to Christ, but Jack’s 
vile habit had blocked the channels of spiritual life. 

Christ can only enter a young man’s life when the young 
man opens the door of his life to Him. 

Brown knew that Christ was the cure, immediate and 
infallible, for Jack’s sin. 

The problem here, as always, was how to get Christ in. 
Brown decided on hard work as the first step, and, even as 
he thought, the way to take was revealed. 

The next morning Brown called upon the secretary of 
a well-known institution, and, after the exchange of 
greetings and a little general talk, said, “‘ I have a very 
difficult case on hand.” Then after naming Jack’s sin, 
and his present condition, he concluded, “ I want you to 
help me.” 

“ J will do anything in my power,” replied the secretary. 

“‘T should like you to get Jack on a farm, as far away 
from home as possible,” said Brown. “I want the farmer 
to be a hard man, the harder the better. Let Jack be 
bound to him for three years. Let the farmer work him 
from sunrise to sunset, before and after, if he wishes. 
You know what I mean, so that Jack creeps to his bed 
each night tired out, yearning for sleep.” 

“ You seem hard yourself, Mr Brown!” 

“I am serious.” 


Within a month Jack left home for a large farm in the 
West Country, and the farmer was all that Brown could 
wish. 

For three years Jack was made to work as surely few 
other men have ever worked. The fresh air, the farm 
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life, the constant attendance upon cattle, the healthy 
youths with whom he associated, drove out the desire to 
commit the sin which had placed him on the highroad to 
the asylum. At night Jack was too tired to think of 
aught but sleep. 

At the end of three years he returned to his home out- 
wardly transformed. Jack came back with a clear eye, 
a healthy face; his muscles like iron. 


The next step for Brown was not difficult. 

“ You feel better, Jack ?”’ said he one day. 

“ Oh, yes, sir!” said Jack. 

“ And you know why ?” 

Do eS 01k... 

“You would like to remain strong and well and 
happy?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Christ will do all that. I want you to decide to follow 
Him. Will you?” 

‘Yes sir.”” 

And the decision was sealed in prayer. 


You may talk to a youth in the grip of this vice until 
your voice breaks, and he may wish to do right, he may 
even see that the Christian life, the clean and wholesome 
life, is the noblest way, but desire ends with the wish and 
sight ends with the vision, for he is dominated by the 
devil’s most powerful weapon, a weapon which smashes 
the will, the intellect, and the affections. In Jack’s case 
hard work knocked the weapon from Satan’s hand and 
cleared the way for Christ. 
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T was past eleven o’clock, Sunday night. All had 
[== save Brown, who sat by the drawing-room fire. 

He had been out all day, and, though tired, thought 
over the work of the coming week. A knock at the front 
door aroused him. The unexpected visitor was Mr John 
Lunn, a man with whom Brown had done business for 
many years. Brown was greatly surprised; he was 
unaware that Mr Lunn knew his private address, and he 
said so; whereupon Mr Lunn explained that he had 
searched for it in the directory. 

“T am very sorry to trouble you at this hour,” said 
Mr Lunn, following Brown to the drawing-room, “ but I 
was resolved to see you before going home.” 

“Then you have come on urgent business?” said 
Brown, placing a chair. 

“Very urgent indeed,” returned Mr Lunn, taking the 
chair and looking strangely across at Brown. “ And ofa 
kind which will surprise you more than my knowledge of 
your private address.” 

“ This is all very interesting,” said Brown, wondering. 

“You will find it so, I’m sure. But let me tell the 
story. I am deeply interested in the Scout movement, 
and spend Sunday evenings at the F Institute—you 
know the place—off the C—— Road. Of course, our 
Scouts are—well, in a class by themselves. For the most 
part they are drawn from the poorest classes. This will 
be news to you, Mr Brown.” 


’ 
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“It is indeed ; and the best of news.” 

“The work is the joy of my life. I don’t speak, 
or take any prominent part init. I’m not cut out for that 
kind of thing. I just attend, show my interest by my 
presence, and from time to time lend a helping hand 
in any particularly sad case that comes along.” 

“ That is very good of you.” 

“Oh, not at all. Well, I’ve had a strange experience 
to-night. First of all, 1 must tell you that on Sunday 
evening we havearally. It isan open meeting, a religious 
service, and we get, in addition to our scouts, a dozen or 
more young fellows over twenty. Laymen conduct these 
services, men like yourself. To-night the speaker did 
not turnup. We waited a quarter of an hour, the fellows 
grew restless, and I could see there was nothing for it 
but for me to take things in hand. I went to the platform, 
chose the hymns, and started. You would be surprised 
if I could describe my feelings. I was very nervous. I 
had never found myself in such a position before. Well, 
the first hymn went off with a swing. You know the 
way that class of youth sings—a swinging shout. Then 
came the prayer, and I knew I was beaten. Morning and 
evening I have private prayer at home, but to-night, in 
public, I could not get a word out. I stood there with 
my hands clasped and my eyes closed, I could feel the 
fellows waiting. At length, desperately, I took refuge 
in the Lord’s Prayer. Then we had another hymn; 
then came the lesson. I chose a lengthy lesson, hoping 
that during the reading of it the appointed speaker 
would turn up. But no. Then the hymn before the 
address. But what was the address to be? I had 
never attempted the work. As the hymn proceeded I 
knew I must say something, but what ? Well, only last 
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week I read that book of yours—the one with the case of 
“Bill Moore, the Burglar” in it. Your book was my 
_ refuge. I told the fellows the story of Bill Moore, the 
burglar. Now all that is introductory. Here is the 
point. When I was leaving the room, a young man, a 
stranger, accosted me, asked if he could have a word 
with me, and so on. He said, ‘Is that yarn about Bill 
Moore true, guv’nor?’ I said, ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Then,’ said he, 
“there’s hope for me. I’m a burglar, but I’d like to 
chuck it up and go Bill Moore’s way. Tell me what to do, 
guv’nor, for your talk has hit me hard.’ Mr Brown, you 
could have knocked me down with a feather. I thought 
for a moment, and then asked the fellow, who gives the 
name of Dick Hoover, to go with me to the superinten- 
dent’s room. On the way upstairs I resolved to get in 
touch with you, but found that you are not on the 
telephone, so I fished out your address. And we have 
put Hoover up at the institute overnight, and I want you 
to see him.” 

- “T will see him in the morning,” said Brown. “ And 
I congratulate you. God has given you a catch at the 
first throw of the net. Man, I had to wait many months 
and give many addresses before I had the joy of knowing 
that I had been used to influence a soul.” 


Brown arrived at the institute at ten o’clock the 
following morning. He inquired for the superintendent, 
and was shown to his room. Brown told the superin- 
tendent that he had called on Mr Lunn’s suggestion, and 
explained the nature of his errand. After a pleasant chat 
which lasted for half an hour the superintendent sent for 
Dick Hoover. 

Dick came in—every inch a burglar. Brown was 
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impressed by Dick’s physique; there was character in 
his clean-shaven, square-jawed face. 

Dick stood a moment within the room, uncertain 
what to say or do. Brown rose and offered his hand. 
Dick gripped it manfully and seemed relieved. 

“ Well, Dick,’”’ began Brown, ‘“ I’m glad to meet you. 
We are to have a long talk. Sit down. The gentleman 
you saw last night, Mr Lunn, has sent me to see you.” 

The superintendent left the room, saying, “‘ I know you 
would like to be alone with Dick, Mr Brown.” 

To which remark Brown nodded. 

“So you were present at the service here ?”’ resumed 
Brown as the door closed. 

“ Yus, guv’nor,”’ said Dick. 

“And you were moved to speak to Mr Lunn? ” 

“Yus, guv’nor.” 

“Mr Lunn has told me that you wish to lead a better 
lite.” 

aS. 

“ He also said that you confessed to being a burglar.” 

“Not ’arf.” 

“Well, Dick, the fewer burglars we have in the world 
the better for everybody. You are not the first I have 
dealt with: I have some very good friends among your 
kind. Now tell me all about yourself. Then we will 
know right from the start what we are at. To begin 
with, how old are you ?”’ 

“ Twenty-two.” 

“That’s a grand age to make a new start. Now go 
right on.” 

“Tt’s like this. I’m not going to blame nobody but 
myself. Ive always leaned to stealing. I pinched here 
and there all over the show when I was a kid, whenever I 
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got the chance. I was sent to a reformatory school. I 
broke bounds—played ’ell—an’ they played ’ell with me. 
They did me no good, guv’nor, and I left them an’ did all 
the harm I could. I was sent to prison at seventeen, 
and at eighteen, and at nineteen, and twenty. I’m only 
out a fortnight from my last sentence—when they give 
me two years. That’s the size of it, guv’nor, and you 
can make your own picture from it.” 

“It is not a nice picture, is it, Dick ? ” 

“Tl tell you what, guv’nor, if I hadn’t dropped in 
here last night it ud be worse. But I’ve done with it 
now. That there man that spoke to us last night fair 
shook me up. I’ve been awake all the blessed night 
thinking about it. All I want’s a chance, and then if the 
police’ll leave me alone I’ll make good.” 

“There is never any need to fear the police so long as 
you go straight. A sound character always beats the 
police. Have they troubled you?” 

“ Troubled me! I should say so!” 

“ Well, if you are in earnest in what you have said I 
don’t think they will trouble you again. Tell me more 
about yourself—your father, mother, and home, and so 


a”? 


on. 

“There you are! I’ve got no home.” 

“ Are your parents alive?” 

“S’far ’s I know, both on ’em. But I'll say nothing 
agin them ’cept that the old man’s nothing to brag 
about.” 

“And your mother ? ” 

‘‘ She was none so bad when she was sober. Between 
you an’ me, guv’nor, it’s the beer with both on ’em. But 
if it’s all the same to you, we'll cut ’em both right out. 


I’m not for blaming them for what’s happened tome. I 
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tell you, guv’nor, I’ve been a thief all my life, but strike 
me! I’m through with it. I’llstealno more. As I says, 
all I want’s a chance.” ; 

Brown was convinced of Dick’s sincerity. 

‘“‘ Have you ever worked for a living ? ” he asked. 

“T’ve never turned a honest penny in my life—s’help 
me.” 

“You want to work now?” 

jeeat Lao. 

“ You are strong?” 

“ Blimey! I should say so.” 

“Would you take on a job as a labourer—if I found 
you one?” 

“ Anything, guv’nor, anything, s’long as it’s a start.” 

Brown waited a few moments before speaking again ; 
then he said, “So you have chosen the better way, 
Dick ?.”’ 

“Tf by that you mean I’m chucking burgling then 
you’ve hit it. It’s like this. The man that spoke last 
night talked of a feller like me who played the game I’ve 
played for years, and he told of how he turned and made 
good, and, if you want the long and short of it, I’m for 
making good.” 

“Mr Lunn spoke of a man called Bill, the burglar ? ” 

“The very same, guv’nor.”’ 

“And Mr Lunn told of how Jesus Christ helped Bill ? ” 

“That he did! Said He’d turned him inside out, 
cleaned him up, and all that.” 

“T don’t think Mr Lunn put it exactly that way, but 
you have got the meaning of what he said.” 

“ Anyhow, that’s the way I put it, and I’d like to be 
cleaned up too.” 

“That can be done; that can be done now,” said 
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Brown, leaning forward and laying a hand on Dick’s knee. 
“ Have you been taught about Jesus Christ ? ” 

“Only what the chaplain’s said to us in prison. And 
then I’ve heard Him talked about by my pals, but not 
in the way you and Mr Lunn talks of Him. And with me 
His name’s been used as a sort of curse.” 

“ And now you are prepared to leave all that—to hear 
about Him, and believe in Him ? ” 

# Yhat'’s it.” 

“ Then from now onward you will find Jesus a blessing. 
Let me tell you something about Him. You may have 
heard it all before, but what I’m about to say never grows 
old. The story of Jesus is one that never can be talked 
threadbare. First of all, God made the world and all 
that the world contains.”’ 

“Some one must ’a’ done it.” 

“ And it couldn’t have been man ? ” 

“ Not likely.” 

‘* Well, from the time God made the world He remained 
deeply interested in it; more than interested—His love 
was init. He watched and loved ; and grieved when men 
such as you and I began to make a mess of things.”’ 

“Parson in prison said we weren’t the only bad ’uns. 
He said there’d always been bad ’uns.”’ 

‘“‘ And the parson is right. Now, here is a remarkable 
thing. God’s love for what you call ‘the bad ‘uns’ 
never grows cold. And that’s very decent, isn’t it ? ” 

‘It’s real friendly.” 

“You have used the right word, Dick; God is the 
sinner’s friend. You see, he saves and cures by friend- 
ship.” 

“‘ Like you and this Mr Lunn are after doing for me?” 

“ Exactly ; we are friendly with you, and anxious to 
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help you, because we have experienced God’s friendship. 
And it is in our actions that we strive to prove our 
friendship. We don’t just come to you to give advice 
and then go on our way forgetting you ; we come to help 
you, and we are all the more willing to do so because we 
believe you mean business.”’ 

“ That’s me, guv’nor.” 

“Now we will speak of Jesus. God proved His love 
for us by sending Jesus into the world. About two 
thousand years ago the world was in a bad state ; that is 
a matter of history—of history outside the Bible history. 
Nearly all the people then living had taken no notice 
of the warnings God had sent by men called prophets. 
They defied God, laughed and sneered at Him. But 
God’s great love put up with it all, and showed itself at 
its greatest when He sent Jesus. The love of Jesus saved 
the world, and Jesus proved His love not only by kindness 
to every one He met, by healing the sick, giving sight to 
the blind, hearing to the deaf, and so on, but He proved 
His love by giving Himself for our salvation. Jesus 
suffered and died for us. And all-was not over then, for 
He said that even after He had gone He would be with all 
men who believed in Him right on to the end. And His 
promise has been fulfilled. Jesus is at work in the world 
now. You felt Him at work in your own breast last 
night when Mr Lunn spoke to you, and now also in this 
room this morning. For it is Jesus who moves Mr Lunn 
and myself to act as we do. We believe in Him. He 
helps us and guides us, and in many ways uses us. Look 
here, Dick. Suppose you went out of this room into the 
Clerkenwell Road, turned down Gray’s Inn Road to 
Holborn, then turned to your right and walked along 
Oxford Street as far as the Marble Arch; suppose you 
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stopped every man you met, told him that you had been 
in prison many times, that you had never done an honest 
day’s work, and sought help. What do you think would 
happen ? ” 

“Nearly every time I’d be shoved in the gutter, or I 
might be give in charge.” 

“That is just what would happen unless you found a 
man who had experienced the love of Jesus and lived to 
pass that love on. Well, Dick, though we are very poor 
followers of Jesus, though we often fall and fail, we do 
want to please Him, and we please Him best when we 
strive to serve Him. I am all out this morning to serve 
Jesus by helping you. He it is who moves me to help 
you. You have, you see, to thank Him, not me. Would 
you like to thank Him? ”’ 

“Not ’arf.” 

“Then get down on your knees, Dick, and I’ll teach 
you how to thank Him.” 

So again Brown knelt in prayer with a burglar; and 
- again he experienced a sense of nearness to God which was 
peculiarly his when praying with fallen men homeward 
bound. When Brown ceased praying he asked Dick to 
repeat a brief prayer after him. Dick prayed, in a broken 
voice. Then, rising, they faced each other, and Brown 
took hold of Dick’s hands. 

“You are not a burglar to me,” said Brown. “ You 
are a straight chap. Keep the promises you have 
made in prayer, face up to life, and don’t let Christ 
down.” 

Dick did not reply. Brown left the room to bring the 
superintendent. He explained to the superintendent 
that Dick had firmly resolved to lead a new life, and the 
superintendent arranged to find Dick a room close at 
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hand and allow him to use the institute until work was 
found for him. 


Brown hurried off to the City. On the way there he 
decided to call on Mr Lunn before proceeding to his own 
office. 

Brown found Mr Lunn busily engaged, and offered to 
call again later in the day. 

“No, remain,” said Mr Lunn. “I'll be through with 
this in a few minutes. Go right in to my office. You'll 
find a paper there.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Brown, and he went 
to the private office. Five minutes later Mr Lunn came 
in. 

‘And now,” said he, ‘‘ what about our friend Dick ? 
Have you seen him? What do you think of him ?” 

“ Before I say what I think of Dick,” said Brown, 
“Tl tell you what I think of you.” 

‘* Oh, and what is that ?”’ 

“T think that you ought to be a very proud man. In 
winning Dick Hoover you have done a fine piece of 
business.” 

“T won’t have that, Mr Brown. I merely influenced 
him. You have won him.” 

““ And I won’t have that,” said Brown. ‘“ The case is 
yours, and the reason I have broken my journey to the 
office, and called upon you, is to tell you that you must 
shoulder this responsibility and see the thing through.” 

“ By which you mean ? ” 

“This. God has given you Dick Hoover. It was your 
address that turned his mind to righteousness and led him 
to Christ. A great responsibility has been placed upon 
you; you must not shirk it.” 
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“What are you driving at?” 

“IT have come here to tell you that it is your duty to 
give Dick Hoover employment and at once.”’ 

= here t= 

“Yes, here. You are a partner in this firm, this 
prosperous firm. Complete the good work you have 
begun. See him through. Give him thirty shillings a 
week as a start—at your North London works.” 

“ Really, Mr Brown, you can hardly expect me to do 
that. Look at Hoover’s record—a burglar ! ”’ 

‘“ Heis nota burglar. I have just left him. Heis now 
one of Christ’s men. You believe in Christ’s power to 
transform men.” 

*“‘ Of course I do.” 

“ That has happened with Hoover. The man as I left 
him half an hour ago is, I am convinced, to be trusted. 
He seeks a chance to make good. A chance he must have. 
We cannot leave this work half finished ; we must see it 
through to the end. You are the man to doit. God has 
given you this man.” 

Mr Lunn looked hard at Brown; then he paced the 
office, Brown’s eyes upon him. 

At length Mr Lunn turned and said, ‘‘ You are asking 
me to take a big risk.” 

“In this work of saving souls and establishing them 
when they are saved we have to take risks. I do not ask 
you to do what I have not done again and again.”’ 

Mr Lunn knew that was true. A moment and he 
replied, ‘‘ I cannot do what you ask unless my father and 
my brothers consent.” 

“When will you see them ? ” 

“We have a board meeting on Wednesday. They will 
all be present.” 
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“ Put Dick Hoover on the agenda. Do the big thing. 
Until then I will look after him.” 
Mr Lunn, a little reluctantly, said he would. 


On the Wednesday afternoon, about four o'clock, 
Brown received a telephone-call from Mr Lunn, who said 
that not without opposition—indeed, after much trouble 
—he was able to offer Dick Hoover a job as a labourer 
at the North London works at the wages suggested by 
Brown—namely, thirty shillings a week. 

“That’s great news,” said Brown. “I'll come over 
and see you.” 

“Do, by all means,” said Mr Lunn. 

A quarter of an hour later Brown entered Mr Lunn’s 
office. 

“Hearty congratulations,” said he very happily. 
“Unless I am very much mistaken Dick Hoover will 
more than repay you.” 

“‘T hope so,” said Mr Lunn. ‘I left the matter until 
the end of our meeting. My father had risen to leave 
before I mentioned it. You should have seen the old 
gentleman stare at me. He stood like a statue; and as 
I proceeded with Dick’s history I think he thought I had 
lost my senses. As for my brothers—they pooh-poohed 
the suggestion to give Dick a job. Then my father sat 
down again saying, ‘ And what’s this new move, John ?’ 
So I went over the ground again. They all argued against 
me; but the more they resisted, the harder I fought. 
My brothers called the proposition nonsense. Certainly 
common sense was on their side. Well, at last I won 
my father over. On leaving the room he said: ‘All right, 
give the fellow a chance.’ Then my brothers gave in, 
reminding me that they would hold me responsible for 
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Dick Hoover’s behaviour. Do you really believe in the 
fellow ?” 

“ Absolutely,” said Brown. “ You'll find him a jewel.” 

In the evening Mr Lunn accompanied Brown to the 
institute, where they told Dick of his good fortune, 

Dick’s eyes shone when he heard the news. 

“Blimey! I’m right for the top now,” said he. ‘ An’ 
I thank you, gents.” 

The next day Dick started at Lunn’s North London 
works. On the Saturday he found lodgings off the Gray’s 
Inn Road, in the neighbourhood of King’s Cross, and on 
the Sunday afternoon he joined Brown’s Brotherhood. 

For months Dick worked with a will. Mr Lunn was 
delighted. The yard foreman reported that Dick was 
“a real nigger for work,” that he had “ never knowed 
such a feller,’ and so on. And Brown was delighted, for 
Dick was in his place at the Brotherhood every Sunday. 

Then one evening Dick called on Brown, who was 
surprised at the visit. 

“You look troubled, Dick,” said Brown. 

“ T’m through, guv’nor,”’ said Dick. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“It’s like this ’ere. Yesterday the police found out 
where I was. I saw one of ’em in plain clothes a-talkin’ 
to the foreman in the yard and a-pointin’ at me as he 
talked. Well, there y’are, guv’nor. “Nough said! Before 
the end of the day it were all through the works as I was 
a convict. And there y’are again! I’m through. I 
can’t work there no more.” 

“T’m very sorry,” said Brown. “ It is rough luck.” 

“Not ’arf,” said Dick. ‘‘ That’s the police all over, 
guv’nor. You says, ‘Go straight an’ you’ve nothin’ to 
fear.’ But there—you don’t know ’em. I does.” 
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“Did you recognize the policeman? Do you know 
him?” 

“What ho! Rather. Him an’ me come to grips 
before my last innings, an’ he went home with more’n 
’arf an eye, I'll lay.” 

Dick remained for an hour and then left, Brown saying 
that he would see Mr Lunn the next morning. 

Mr Lunn told Brown that the foreman had reported 
the policeman’s visit, and expressed his regret at the 
incident. . 

“‘ Especially,” said he, ‘‘ after Dick has worked so well. 
Of course, Dick can remain if he wishes. I have already 
*phoned the police, and given him a first-class character. 
I spoke to the inspector in charge at the station near the 
works. He was pleased to hear what I had to say, and 
assured me that so far as his men were concerned Dick 
would not be interfered with again, so long as he sailed 
straight.” 

“ Then,” said Brown, “I will see Dick at his lodging 
this evening and tell him to return to work.” 

Brown went to King’s Cross and called on Dick. He 
arrived at eight o’clock, and found the young man reading 
in a poorly furnished bed-sitting-room. There was only 
one chair in the room, and Dick offered it to Brown. 

“ Thanks, Dick,’’ said Brown, “‘ but I’ll sit here.” And 
Brown sat on the side of the bed, and continued, ‘‘ I have 
seen Mr Lunn, and he has heard about the policeman’s 
visit. Mr Lunn has ’phoned the police-station and given 
you a good character. The police will trouble you no 
more. Now we want you to go back to the works in the 
morning and carry on as though this had not happened.” 

“Not me, guv’nor!”’ said Dick, pitching his book on 
the floor. ‘“‘ I'll see police, foreman, and all them dirty 
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sweeps in ’ell first! What do they take me for? D’ye 
think T’ll work with them sneaks? Not me. I’ma cut 
above ’em all, guv’nor. That’s me. An’ I’ve put bya 
few shillings. I'll carry on my own way. An’ that’ll be 
to find a job for myself. Gee! Never fear. I'll keep 
up at your Brotherhood. I’m not a-goin’ back on my 
word to you. It’s too happy goin’ your way for me to 
chuck it. I'll be all right, guv’nor. Never fear.” 

Brown reasoned and persuaded, but Dick would not 
move from his decision. 

“They’re a sight worse than me, guv’nor,” said he, 
“for I’d sooner be a burglar than a sneak, any day. An’ 
you'll bear me out there’s something straight about honest 
burgling—well, you know what I mean, a feller knows 
wot he'll get if he’s caught, an’ he goes straight at it. 
I’m a bit mixed up, I see you shakes your ’ead, but there, 
I’m no scholar. But what I mean is I’d rather go 
a-burgling than be a sneak like them at the factory. 
They don’t want one to go straight, guv’nor ; neither do 
the police. When we all goes straight police’ll lose their 
gobs. See?” 

“ But you will keep straight ? ” 

“Not ’arf. It’s happiest.” 

“ Now tell me, Dick. What are you going to do?” 

“I’m going to stand on my own feet, guv’nor, and be 
the man you asks me.” 

Brown thought for a time, and then rose from the bed- 


side. ‘ Dick,” said he, “ strike right in. Come and see 
me every Sunday at the Brotherhood. I’m sure you will 
do well yet.” 


“ An’ I want nothin’ from you, guv’nor, or anybody 
else,” said Dick. ‘‘ All I cares about is not letting you 
down.” 
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Well, Dick fought for work, week after week, and found 
none. Both Brown and Mr Lunn gave him letters of 
reference. These Dick cherished. He said that they 
were the best things he had ever owned. 

When Dick had been out of work four weeks Brown 
called him to his desk after the Brotherhood meeting. 

“ Tell me, Dick,” said he. ‘‘ What do you think of 
your prospects ? ” 

“ Not much,” said Dick, and his eyes wandered to his 
boots. 

Brown looked down and saw that Dick's boots were 
no longer fit to wear. 

“How do you stand with your landlady?” asked 
Brown. 

“You mean how much do I owe ’er ?” 

es. 

“ Nothing.” 

“ How long can you hang on?” 

“Tf I get no work this week I can’t pay ’er next 
Saturday.” 

“T see. Now come along home with me.” 

Dick went home with Brown, and after tea Brown took 
Dick to the kitchen, and gave him a pair of boots. 

“Try those on,” said Brown. 

Dick did so, hurriedly, gladly. 

“ Do they fit ? ”’ asked Brown. 

“ Like a blinkin’ glove, guv’nor,’”’ said Dick, and he 
rose and stamped on the floor. 

They left the house together, and they worshipped 
together, and when they parted Brown wished Dick 
good luck. 

At noon the next day Brown called at Dick’s lodging. 
He inquired for Dick—Dick was out. Brown thought 
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that he would be out. That was the reason he had chosen 
that time. : 

“You remember me?” said Brown to the landlady, 
a poorly clad, half-starved-looking woman. 

“You're the gent what called afore,” said she. 

“Yes—I’m Dick Hoover’s friend.” 

“Then he’s dead lucky. That’s what I says.” 

“May Icomein? I want tospeak to you about Dick.” 

“ That you may.” 

The woman went along a narrow passage in which odd 
strips of well-worn oilcloth were flung about ; the paper 
peeled from the walls; the ceiling was cracked, and in 
parts had fallen down. Brown followed to a miserable 
back kitchen. 

“ Sit yerself down,” said the woman, pushing a backless 
chair to Brown. 

“You don’t seem to enjoy the best of health, my good 
woman,” said Brown, taking the seat. 

“ Neither’d you be if you’d had my lot,” said the 
woman. She spoke in a weary, hopeless way. ‘‘ Married 
three times, three drunkards.” 

And then she launched into a pitiful tale, to which 
Brown listened patiently. 

“Gawd! An’ they call this a Christian country!” 
concluded the woman. 

Brown made no comment on the woman’s story; he 
proceeded to speak of Dick. He told the woman that he 
wished to pay for Dick’s lodgings in advance. 

“ He is a very worthy fellow,” said Brown, “‘ and I am 
interested in him. You have found him a good lodger ? ”’ 

“Never a better. An’ it’s me what says so. An’ I 
know ; or ought to.” 

“What do you charge him ? ” 
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“Fourteen shillings a week. That’s for his room and 
a bite afore he goes out in the morning. An’ I'll swear 
he’s nothin’ to eat all day.” 

Brown paid the fourteen shillings, and asked the woman 
to sign for it in his pocket-book. He gave her his name 
and address, and told her she could look to him for pay- 
ment until Dick found work. 

The next Sunday Dick attended the Brotherhood ; he 
came in a few minutes late, and shot a surly glance at 
Brown, who stood on the platform conducting the open- 
ing hymn. Throughout the service Dick kept his lips 
sealed with dog-like determination. Brown saw clearly 
that Dick was annoyed, but at what he could not tell. 

After pronouncing the Benediction Brown left the plat- 
form and went to the door to shake hands with the young 
men as they left. Dick remained in his seat, and shortly 
after he and Brown were alone. 

“Well,” said Brown, making his way between the 
chairs to the place where Dick sat. ‘‘ You don’t seem 
in the best of tempers to-day.” 

“An’ no wonder, Mr Brown. Neither would you be 
if you was me,” returned Dick, still surly. ‘‘ An’ I’m 
surprised at you, so there.” 

“‘ Surprised at me! ”’ 

“Tam that. What rights has you to go round to my 
landlady a-payin’ of my bill ? ” 

“ Because I like you, Dick. I believe in you; and I 
wanted to do you a good turn.” 

“Well, you ain’t done it. I wants no one to help me 
but this Lord what you’re always talkin’ about. I takes 
money from no one; an’ you'll oblige by not payin’ any 
more. An’ I’ll pay you back quick when I get going 
again.” 
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“ But I want to help you. I want to make the road 
easier for you.” 

“ An’ that’s the worst youcan do. You see I’ve learnt 
something.” 

“All right, Dick. Please yourself. But if you find 
the way too hard don’t forget. Come to me.” 

“Never. You nor no one.” 

“Will you come home with me and have tea with Mrs 
Brown?” 

“Tl do that, and gladly.” 


Weeks passed, and the road proved very hard. Sunday 
by Sunday Dick came to the Brotherhood. Brown never 
allowed him to leave without a word of good cheer and 
encouragement. At length Brown received a letter from 
Dick’s landlady. It was brief, and inquired significantly, 
“What about this ’ere young feller’s rent and keep ? ”’ 

On the evening of the day the letter was received Brown 
called on the landlady. Dick was at home, and Brown 
talked with him and insisted on paying the arrears of 
rent and supporting Dick until he found work. 

“Do as you like,” said Dick. ‘I’m clean beat, down 
and out, Mr Brown—that’s me.” 

“T am so sorry,” said Brown. ‘I have tried many 
places, seeking an opening for you. I have failed. But 
we must not givein. It’sa long lane that has no turning.” 

‘ The blessed lane I’m on looks as though it’ll keep on 
straight for ever.”’ 

“‘ These are hard times.” 

“Hard times! I should say so! An’ no wonder 
prisons fill. But, look you here, Mr Brown.” 

Dick paused. 

‘“* Well ? ” said Brown. 
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“Tf it’s your game to pay the money I owe the old 
girl here, and go on paying, I’ve an idea.” 

“ Out with it, Dick.” 

“You set me up with a barrow an’ a license, an’ I'll 
’awk fruit. I'll soon pay you back—and by gum! if 
I’ve not a nice little shop of my own inside a year or two 
I’m not half of a feller!” 

Brown agreed. Within a few days Dick had a barrow 
license and stock of fruit. He paraded the thoroughfares 
of South-east London, selling at a good profit. Dick paid 
back the money Brown advanced, and to-day no one 
shouts “ Hallelujah”’ louder and more fervently than 
Dick—round Brixton way. 
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HE Dodger learned the art of dodging in his 

tenderest years; even when crawling on the 

tenement floor he dodged the flat of his mother’s 

hand ; later his father’s fist, the traffic in the street, and 

then—work. By now he must be nearly thirty years of 

age, and still he dodges work. It is so easy to do this 
nowadays ; and so easy to be paid for doing it. 

‘The Dodger came Brown’s way at the age of fourteen, 
and he was a budding anarchist then. His father was a 
labourer, with a hard fight to make both ends meet and a 
strong grudge against society, vehement in the denunci- 
ation of all who made a success of life. The son had 
mastered many of his father’s stock phrases, and from 
time to time he rolled them off to the amusement, annoy- 
ance, or astonishment of his hearers. The Dodger, like 
his father, was a professed atheist, and on several occasions 
when Brown and he walked together he set out to prove, 
as he put it, ‘‘ that there was no God.” By the time he 
was sixteen the Dodger had an amazing command of 
language for one of his years. Brown had known him 
stand in the midst of a group of his fellows and expound 
his theories, leaving them gasping. 

Kings and Parliaments, the aristocracy and million- 
aires—all must be swept away to make room for the 
Dodger and his kind; but the Dodger refused to settle 
down to work. Now. and then he would be in employ- 
ment for a few weeks, but Brown had not known him 
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keep the same situation for more than three months. 
There had been Sundays when, arriving in his room at 
the church, Brown had found his table littered with 
pamphlets, placed there by the Dodger, who, with one 
eye upon him, sat by the fire watching as Brown glanced 
at the literature. The Dodger was for years—six or seven 
—one of Brown’s most regular members, but Brown failed 
to shift him from the stand he had taken against the 
Constitution, society, all in life that made him envious. 
He was a bright, clean, intelligent fellow, yet extra- 
ordinary, abnormal. 

Well, the Dodger left the Brotherhood, but Brown met 
him many times afterward. 

It was a fine summer evening when last Brown saw 
him. Brown left home for a stroll in Hyde Park, and as 
he went into the Park by the Marble Arch entrance he 
was attracted by the crowds assembled on that well- 
known pitch of public speech. Brown listened to a few 
of the speakers. At length he stood on the outskirts of 
the largest crowd assembled. At this meeting intermit- 
tent applause was frequent. On the rostrum stood the 
Dodger. So he had found employment, and was in the 
pay of his pet society ! 

The Dodger was preaching a strange gospel that night, 
and one that would not be tolerated in any other land 
than ours. 

Well, Brown stands over six feet, and gradually he 
pressed his way through the crowd until he stood within 
a few feet of the rostrum, his eyes fixed upon the Dodger, 
who pursued his wild career until he saw Brown; then 
he stammered, and Brown called out, “ Good evening, 
Ss.” 

“ Good evening, sir,’’ said S——. 
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Then, turning to the crowd, Brown told them that he 
was the speaker’s old Sunday-school teacher, took the 
few points he had heard of the subversive speech one by 
one, and wiped them out with the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and challenged the crowd as to whom they believed in 
their hearts to be the better men for the welfare of the 
world—men who followed Jesus, or those who owned 
allegiance to the Dodger and his type. 

The Dodger spoke no more that night, and Brown has 
not known him speak at a meeting in Hyde Park since. 
That meeting was broken up. 

So much for the Dodger. 


The Drifter was also about fourteen when he joined 
the Brotherhood ; and a true description of this young 
fellow’s personality may be conveyed by the word 
“sneakish.’ Brown had many a talk with the Drifter’s 
parents, and they, especially the father, were candid 
about his faults. The Drifter was a great tale-bearer, 
and untruthful; he was careless. ‘‘ You should see 
his bedroom, sir!’’ said his mother to Brown on one 
occasion. 

There was little in the Drifter’s father that one could 
admire, but the mother was a very worthy soul, and for 
her sake when the youth was fifteen Brown found him a 
situation in one of the departments of the firm where he 
was employed. From the first day it was clear that the 
Drifter was a shirker and disposed to be impertinent. 
When he had been with the firm three months one of 
the seniors spoke to Brown about him. The Drifter had 
refused to carry a cardboard box, about three feet long 
by one and a half deep, containing electric lamps, to a 
warehouse in the City, the goods being urgently required. 
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As Brown had recommended Drifter the secretary con- 
sulted him on the question of dismissal. 

“Thank you,” said Brown. ‘I will offer to deliver 
the box myself. If he refuses to let me do so and goes 
himself give him another chance.” 

This was agreed, and Brown went to the department 
where the Drifter was employed and said, ‘‘ Do you refuse 
to take this box to So-and-so’s ? ” 

““Yes,”’ was the surly reply. ‘I’m not here to be an 
errand-boy.”’ 

“ Then I will take it myself,” said Brown, taking the 
box by the cord and moving toward the door. 

The Drifter made no protest; Brown delivered the 
box. The Drifter was dismissed that day, and he is drift- 
ing still—twenty-four years of age now, and sponging on 
his parents. 

So—the Dodger! the Drifter! Brown often failed. 


The Plodder is a thickset chap with a strong face. 
He came up from the Sunday school to the Brotherhood 
at the age of fourteen, and a few months later Brown 
placed him in the stores as a junior packer. Christ had 
already laid hold of the Plodder before he joined the 
Brotherhood, and Brown has seen him grow in grace 
from year to year. He is twenty-four now, and married. 
Now he sits in the church gallery, his young wife by his 
side. 

Brown has watched the Plodder go steadily forward 
from fifteen shillings a week to about four pounds. He 
may never earn more than five or six, for he is weak on 
the “‘ three R’s,” and has no commercial ability ; he is a 
slow thinker, and in some ways his ideas are a little 
biased, but for all that he enjoys a peace, a happiness, 
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which millions would envy. As a type of young 
Christian Brown has never met his equal; he attends 
the Brotherhood still, and his presence is an inspiration. 
- When Brown looks at his young friend the Plodder to 
his mind spring the words, ‘“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might.” 


And then—the Rocket. Brown called this fine and 
merry fellow “the Rocket ’”’ because from the day he 
started work he went up like one, though, unlike a rocket, 
he has remained up, and bids fair to go higher still. 
When the Rocket was about sixteen Jesus Christ claimed 
his allegiance, and He met with a willing response. The 
Rocket and the Plodder were educated at the same school ; 
indeed, they came along together class by class. But 
whereas the Plodder was content to pick up a little know- 
ledge, the Rocket was athirst for progress. 

At sixteen the Rocket told Brown of the wonderful 
things he was going to do when he was a man. Brown 
smiled at the recital ; but the Rocket to-day, at the age 
of twenty-five, has the laugh of Brown. 

Though not so decided a Christian as the Plodder, he 
is a thoroughly good fellow. 

The Rocket’s success has carried him from the slums 
of London into a social circle where Christ is honoured, 
not openly, not fearlessly, but in whispers. 

That is the Rocket’s danger—the danger that in his 
success, and in the midst of the new scenes to which his 
success will carry him and among the people he will now 
meet, he may prove “ashamed to own his Lord and to 
defend His cause.” 
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NE Sunday evening on leaving church Brown 
():= accosted by an ill-clad, hungry-looking man. 
We will call him Sam Clay. He addressed Brown 
by name. 

““ What can I do for you?” asked Brown. “ And how 
do you know my name? ”’ 

Sam said that he had been sleeping at a hostel for 
destitute men not far away, that a man there whom Brown 
had helped had mentioned his name. “ And,” said Sam, 
‘““T thought that perhaps you would be kind enough to 
help me. You see, I am clean down.” 

Beneath the rags and the hungry look Brown perceived 
refinement which disaster had not quenched. Sam spoke 
in a mellow, educated voice ; and beneath the thin-lined 
face and all the outward evidence of poverty Brown saw 
the evidence of better and brighter days. He was in- 
terested. 

“Walk along with me and tell me your story,’ 
Brown. 

As they walked Sam told a long, sad tale. He told 
Brown that he was of a good family. Born in the North 
Country, he had been educated at a Northern university ; 
he had taken his degree, and had obtained an appoint- 
ment as an assistant master at a well-known provincial 
school. There he had fallen. He had sinned grievously. 
His besetting sin was carnal. Influenced by strong drink, 
he had committed an offence for which he had been sent 
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to prison. Now he was friendless, a hopeless derelict. 
Would Brown help him ? 

“Yes, I will help you,” said Brown. ‘I will arrange 
to pay for your board and lodging at this hostel for a 
week. That for a start. In that time you must put 
your shoulder to the wheel and seek for work.”’ 

The superintendent of the hostel was well known to 
Brown ; he was known as “ the Major,” and was the very 
man for the job. The Major was a stern disciplinarian, 
and had much faith in muscular Christianity ; he had a 
crowd of impostors earmarked, and made it his business 
to protect the charitable. On the other hand, if the 
Major recommended that any man be helped one could 
rest assured that assistance was needed. 

Leaving Sam outside, Brown entered the Major’s room. 

“Good evening, Major,’ said Brown. 

‘Good evening, Mr Brown,” replied the Major, rising 
from his desk and offering his hand. 

““T hope you have not a full house to-night ?”’ said 
Brown. ‘I have a man outside, and I should like to 
put him on his feet again. A most unfortunate case, and 
rich possibilities for good in it.” 

“T am glad to say we have a few cubicles vacant,” said 
the Major. 

“In that case I will bring the man in.” 

“Do. I should like to see him, whoever he is. If he 
is one of what we call ‘the regulars’ don’t help him. 
Keep your money in your pocket. So many of these 
fellows go from hostel to hostel, workhouse to workhouse, 
not caring a fig for the decent life. Bring him in, Mr 
Brown.” 

Brown opened the door and invited Sam to the Major’s 
room. 
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Seeing Sam, the Major sat back in his chair. 

“You here again, you scoundrel!” he exclaimed. 
e Clear out 1" 

Brown slipped behind Sam and shut the door. 

“Major,” said he, ‘I have talked with this man. At 
the moment there is little to admire in him. I don’t 
want to turn him down.” 

“ He is a sponger,”’ said the Major sternly. ‘‘ He lives 
on ministers and clergy and any others who are kindly 
disposed. Plenty of his kind sleep here. Night after 
night we are full with them. This fellow is a bad lot, 
Mr Brown; he is filthy, sir, and I will not allow him to 
stay here again. Only this morning I turned him out. 
Did he tell you so?” 

eNO. 

“Of course he would not. He hoped to slip past the 
office without my knowledge.” 

“ Tell me—why do you call this man filthy? Itisa 
nasty word.” 

The Major gave the unvarnished details of Sam’s 
conduct in the hostel, and these justified the use of the 
word. 

Brown turned to Sam. ‘‘ Leave the room,” said he, 
“and wait for me in the passage.” 

When the door closed Brown turned to the Major, 
saying, ‘‘ This man is of good family. In that I am con- 
vinced he has spoken the truth. He is completely broken, 
self-broken. His sin is vile, I know; but it is our duty 
—and the splendid institution you represent stands for 
this—to try to aid the worst. I have passed my word 
that I will help. I am bound by that. Shall we not 
give him one more chance to make good? Help me to 
help him.” 
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“You mean,” said the Major reluctantly, ‘let him 
stay here again? ”’ 

“1 do.” 

“ And for how long ? ” 

“‘ T will pay for his bed and food for seven days. That 
will give him time to look round.” 

“T give in to you.” And the Major looked curiously 
at Brown and said, “ Will you excuse me if I say what 
I think?” 

“ Certainly,” returned Brown. ‘‘ But don’t be too 
hard on me.” 

The Major smiled and said, ‘‘ Well, you are a fool, Mr 
Brown.” 

Brown laughed. 

Sam was given a cubicle, and, before leaving, Brown 
said he would call and see him the next morning at eight- 
thirty. 

At that time Brown arrived, carrying a parcel which 
contained a pair of his pants, a vest, shirt, socks, collars, 
and a pair of boots. 

Brown found Sam at the hostel, lounging in the door- 
way. 

‘““T hope you have had a good night’s rest,” said Brown 
as he came up. 

“Yes, sir, I have, and I am very grateful to you,” was 
the reply. 

“ And have you had your breakfast ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, then, step along with me.” 

They walked to the municipal baths. 

“Sam,” said Brown when they reached the entrance, 
“ take this parcel. It contains underclothing and a pair 


of boots. Here is eightpence. Go in and have a good 
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bath and put these things on. The first thing you have 
to do is to regain your self-respect, and the first step in 
that direction is to clean your body and get into clean 
clothes.” 

Sam took the parcel and entered the building. Half 
an hour later he came out, looking decidedly fresher. 

“ Now,” said Brown, “ I expect you feel much better.” 

“TI do, indeed.” 

“We will walk toward Hyde Park and get to know 
each other better on the way.” 

A few minutes later they turned into Edgware Road 
and walked toward the Marble Arch. 

“Can you tell me of anyone who can speak well of 
you ?”’ asked Brown as they went along. 


“No,” said Sam. “ But the secretary of the —— has 
my record.”’ 

Sam had named an institution near at hand. 

“T know that gentleman,” said Brown. ‘“ He is one 


of my best friends. We will call and see him now.” 

They turned off the main road and went to the insti- 
tution. They were shown to a waiting-room. Brown 
sent in his card, and the secretary granted an interview 
at once. 

“Mr James,” said Brown, after greetings had been 
exchanged, “I have a man with me—Sam Clay—he is 
down in the world. He stopped me last night as I left 
church; he says he was educated at University, 
and so on; and he tells me that you have his record. 
Can you say anything about him ? ”’ 

“Sam Clay!” said Mr James, repeating the name 
thoughtfully. ‘ Yes, he will be the man we helped about 
eighteen months ago. We obtained him a position as 
a porter in a warehouse.”’ 
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Mr James rang for a clerk, and called for Sam Clay’s 
record from the card index. 

The card revealed that Sam’s statement about his 
family and education were true; in addition the card 
revealed details of a despicable career. 

Mr James threw the card on the table, saying, “‘ You 
see, this man is a swindler, a cad, and—unclean.”’ 

“ This is a very bad case,” said Brown, “‘a very bad 
case indeed.” 

“What have you done for Clay ? ” 

_ Brown spoke of the arrangement he had made at the 
hostel. 

“In the face of this record, do you mean to go on?” 

“Yes. The outlook is unpromising; but I have it in 
mind that God’s grace is marvellous.” 

“That is the foundation and the life of all our work. 
I cannot understand Clay sending you here to make 
inquiries. He must have been aware of the record we 
have of him. We had much trouble in obtaining him a 
post. He was kicked out of it within a month. The 
man has lost all self-control.” 

“Now that he has touched bottom he may sincerely 
wish to change. Probably he was ashamed to tell me 
all, as well he might be. But he may have wanted me 
to know all, and preferred that I should hear it from 

ou.’ 
2 Brown remained a little while, and then bade Mr James 
good-day. 

““May every blessing attend your efforts!” at Mr 
James as Brown passed out. 

When Brown returned to the waiting-room he found 
Sam seated, his elbows on the table, his head in his hands. 
Brown looked down upon him for a moment. 
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“T hardly know what to do with you,” said he at 
length. ‘‘ You have been a shocking fellow.” 

“TI know that,” said Sam, “‘ and I was too ashamed to 
tell you everything ”’ 

“ Ashamed ? ” 

“Ves.” 

“ That is a good sign. There is always hope for a man 
who feels ashamed. Come along, we will go on to the 
Park.” 

Seated in the Park, Brown looked round. He wondered 
how best to approach Sam, so well educated, yet brought 
so low. 

Brown, now as always, knew the only door of hope was 
Christ. How best to get Sam to Christ ? That was the 
problem. 

“You have had many opportunities to redeem the 
past ? ”. said Brown, breaking a long silence. 

“ Yes,”’ said Sam. 

“From what you have told me, and from what Mr 
James has said, this is how I view your life. You are 
the slave of sensual inclinations, which, under the influence 
of alcohol, completely master you. I will be frank. As 
you are to-day unable to obtain stimulants your passions 
are asleep. This is what has happened again and again, 
in your life—you have lived for weeks, perhaps months, 
as you are now, lounging about, with little to eat, little 
or nothing to drink. Then the vice which in you is 
besetting, abominable, dies down. At such times you 
have managed to obtain employment, a week or two, and 
you have money, you start drinking, your passions are 
reinflamed, your old sin gains the whip-hand, and down 
you go. Am I right?” 
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“Tell me, Sam, have you been a slave to the flesh for 
fone ti Se 

““ Since I was about fourteen or fifteen.” 

“And even before that, perhaps, you were curious ? ” 

“That is true.” 

“ Did your parents ever warn you? Did they enlighten 
you about this thing ? ” 

“ By never a word.” 

Brown leaned forward and prodded the ground with 
his stick—they were seated beneath a wide-spreading tree. 

“ And alcohol,” he resumed, “‘ how long have you been 
a slave to that?” 

*“ Since I was eighteen,” said Sam, “‘ and that is here- 
ditary. My grandfather was a drunkard, and my father 
drank considerably.” 

“ That does not excuse you. You must learn to master 
yourself. You are not judged by the sins of your ances- 
tors. You are judged by your own sins. Knowing your 
_ weakness as you do, the knowledge should act as a danger- 
signal to you, and the man within you should arise, stand 
firm, fight, and conquer.” 

Sam listened attentively, and after a pause Brown 
placed his hand on his shoulder and resumed. “I know 
how difficult it must seem to redeem your past. With 
you it is impossible fully to redeem it. You may repent 
of your sin, but with sin such as yours restitution is for 
ever barred. The fruits of indiscriminate sensuality go 
on and on right through all generations to the end of 
time. I don’t want you to sink lower. I want you to 
begin climbing to-day. Christ helps the penitent to bear 
his burden. Christ rounds off the needle-points of 
memory. Ah, Sam, miracles of grace happen every 
day!” 
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Sam turned to Brown, and for the first time looked at 
him straight and steadily. Brown returned the look and 
repeated, “‘ Every day.” 

Then he added, “‘ And why not with you to-day ?” 

Sam left his seat and paced the ground. Clearly he 
was thinking earnestly. 

“Why not a miracle—with me—to-day ?”’ he said, 
returning to his seat. “ But how?” 

“T will tell you,” said Brown “ Look into your life. 
Can you think of any occasion when you have taken a 
stand against strong drink ? ” 

“T cannot.” 

“There we have the secret of your repeated failures. 
You do not tackle the thing that drags you down. If in 
Christ’s strength you resolve to fight strong drink you 
will win the battle, come out from the fray a clean-living 
man; surely the prospect, nay, the certainty, of such 
blessing makes the attempt worth while.” — 

“You are the first man that has ever spoken to me 
like this. If I had been spoken to like this before I am 
sure the battle would have been fought and won long 
ago.” 

“Have you ever sought assistance from clergymen ? ” 

“Thave. They’ve been kind—at least, most of them ; 
half a crown here, five shillings there, but they’ve never 
spoken like you.” 

“To give money to men like you is misplaced kindness. 
Now tell me, Sam, will you do as I ask? Will you try 
to lead a Christian life? Do you believe that Jesus 
lived ?:”’ 

2 £ do.” 

“Do you realize that He prompts me to treat you like 
this ? ” 
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“IT suppose that is true.” 

“Tt is true, and He will surely help you. Will you 
sign the pledge to-day and begin praying for grace to 
keep. it 2?” 

Later in the day the pledge was signed, and Brown 
and Sam prayed together. 

Sam spent the evening of that day examining the 
advertisement columns of the papers at the local free 
library. He replied to several, one of which was for the 
post of assistant master at a commercial school in North 
London. Sam received a reply to this application by 
return of post; the letter was a request for him to call 
and interview the Principal. 

Brown called at the hostel daily, and when Sam showed 
him the Principal’s letter he replaced it in the envelope, 
saying, “I will call upon this gentleman. You remain 
at the hostel and await my return.” 

An hour later Brown walked down the road in which 
the commercial school was situated. He noted the num- 
bers as he went along. The number he wanted was 60. 
Passing number 50, he looked ahead, and saw a large 
sign-post at the gate of a house, painted white ; the arm 
pointed toward the door, and had on it in clear black 
letters ‘‘ The Road to Success.” 

“ That’s number sixty,” thought Brown, “‘ and a good 
sign-post, anyhow.” 

He rang the bell and gave his name, and a few moments 
later was shown to the Principal’s room. 

“Good morning, Mr Brown,” said Mr Adams, the 
Principal. 

“Good morning,” said Brown. 

“ Please be seated,” continued Mr Adams. ‘‘ You have 
called in answer to my advertisement for an assistant ? ”’ 
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‘‘T have called about that advertisement,” said Brown. 

‘Well, sir,’ said Mr Adams, “ already this morning I 
have interviewed several applicants for the post. Will 
you please state your experience, produce your references, 
and name your terms?” 

“You are mistaken,” said Brown, drawing Mr Adams’ 
letter to Sam from his pocket. ‘‘ Let me explain. I am 
not seeking the post. I have called about it, and on 
behalf of one Samuel Clay. I hold your letter to him in 
my hand.” 

‘‘This is rather an unusual proceeding, Mr Brown,” 
said Mr Adams, tapping his desk. 

“‘ The case is unusual,” said Brown, who proceeded to 
relate how he had met Sam, and gave a plain statement 
of his sad career. Brown told the truth as he knew it, 
and then pleaded with Mr Adams to give Sam one more 
chance. 

“‘ Preposterous ! ” exclaimed the Principal, rising from 
his desk, and standing with signs of annoyance before the 
fireplace. ‘“‘ Preposterous! You have the appearance of 
a sane man, Mr Brown; but I am almost led to believe 
that your looks belie you—when you calmly ask me to 
appoint a ragged ne’er-do-well, at present living on his 
wits, to the post of assistant master of this commercial 
college.” 

“As a teacher this man’s ulty. his qualifications, are 
good,” said Brown. 

“ Be that as it may, I absolutely refuse to fall in with 
your unheard-of suggestion.” 

“What are we—you and I—on earth for?” asked 
Brown pointedly. ‘‘ We are here to help our fellow-men, 
help, especially, fallen men.” 

“J dare say I do more good to my fellow-men than 
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you do, sir,” said Mr Adams vigorously. ‘I ama member 
of that fine church down the road.” 

“ And I a member of a finer,” said Brown quietly. 
“And church-membership carries obligations, and we 
must fulfil them, and one is, and that the chief, that 
we show proof of the love we profess. ‘ Rescue the 
perishing ’"—we sing that hymn in our churches. I am 
afraid we don’t live it in life. Indeed, so few do so that 
the world looks on and laughs.” 

Then for a time these two looked hard at each other. 
At length Brown said, ‘‘ Men such as Samuel Clay are 
sent our way to test us. As a Churchman, I ask you to 
give this man a chance. Will you hear a proposition ? ” 

Mr Adams said he would, and resumed his seat 

“You were impressed by the letter this man sent 
you ? ” asked Brown. 

“ Yes,”’ replied Mr Adams. “ Spongers are adepts at 
letter-writing.”’ 

“ Try to be rid of this kind of talk about the man ; it 
manufactures prejudice. To think well of the worst 
men—that is what you and I are called todo. You have 
never seen this man, and he has never injured you.” 

“‘ The proposition, Mr Brown,” said Mr Adams abruptly. 
““ My time is valuable.” 

“Here it is. If you agree to give Clay this appoint- 
ment at the nominal wage of twenty-five shillings a week, 
on, say, three months’ probation, I will send him to you 
as well groomed as either of us—at my expense. Let us, 
as Christian men, take this risk.” 

otis: a-risk,’* 

“Every day I am prepared to risk for God. Faith 
demands that we take risks. Men like ourselves should 
always be prepared to risk—to save.” 
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‘You seem a very earnest man. You may——’ 

ie fee 

“You may send Samuel Clay to me this afternoon— 
don’t spend any money on him until I have interviewed 
him. Send him along as he is.” 

“ That is a gracious decision.” 

“Tf Clay is well-mannered—if, in my judgment, there 
appears to be the least hope of effecting his reformation 
—TI will take the risk.” 

Brown returned to the hostel. He found Sam in the 
common room. 

“Here is your letter,” said he. ‘‘ Take this shilling 
and call on Mr Adams, the Principal, straight away. I 
will meet you here at five o’clock.” 

After a lengthy interview Mr Adams gave Sam the 
appointment on the terms suggested by Brown. Sam 
was back at the hostel with the news by five o’clock. 
Brown confirmed Sam’s statement by telephone, and then 
arranged to call for him in the morning and attend to his 
clothes. 

By noon the next day Sam was outwardly completely 
transformed. He had a new grey suit which fitted him 
well, a new hat, and new boots. Brown took him to the 
barber’s, there he was shaved, his moustache trimmed, 
his hair cut and shampooed. As Sam walked back to 
the hostel he seemed taller; he held his head high, his 
step was firm. 

“You look man enough now,” said Brown, happy at 
the man’s transformation. “‘ Play the game this time, 
my friend ; this is a great chance for you to make good.” 
_ The Major stood in the doorway of the hostel as they 
approached. He stared first at Brown and then at Sam. 

“Mr Brown!” exclaimed the Major. ‘“‘ What in the 
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name of all that’s good have you been doing with this 
fellow ? ”’ 

“T have found an appointment for him,” said Brown. 
“He starts as an assistant master on Monday, and this 
time he will sail straight. Isn’t that so, Sam ? ” 

“Yes, sir,’”’ was Sam’s reply. 

“Yes, sir!’ repeated the Major. ‘‘ Mr Brown, I called 
you a fool in a light-hearted fashion ; now in all serious- 
ness, and pardon me, I say you are a fool. This man 
will let you down. Why can’t you voluntary workers 
take the advice of those who devote their lives to this 
work and are specialists at the game? He'll let you 
down. I know his game—I know his type.” 

“Major,” said Brown, “I may be a fool. I hope in 
this case you will be mistaken. In the beginning I gave 
Sam my word, and I can’t go back on it. And, Major, 
is it not just possible that there may be at least a few 
voluntary specialists in this work of rescue? The routine 
of institute work is apt to harden the heart—sometimes ; 
don’t you think so?” 

“Look you here, Clay,” said the Major, ignoring 
Brown’s question. “If you let this gentleman down 
never come this way again—if you value your liberty.” 

On the Saturday afternoon Sam removed to a bed- 
sitting-room not far from the commercial school. 

He commenced his duties on the Monday morning. 
At the end of the first week Mr Adams wrote to Brown, 
“ This man Clay seems a capable fellow. If he will keep 
straight there is no reason why he should not remain.” 

Brown now arranged to meet Sam every Saturday at 
noon. On the first Saturday following the arrangement 
Sam arrived at the appointed place, and they lunched 
together. 
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“ Please accept this half-crown,” said Sam, when they 
parted. ‘I want to pay you that sum weekly, until I 
have cleared my indebtedness to you.” 

“Thanks very much,” said Brown. ‘“ That is real 
evidence of reform.” 

For seven successive Saturdays Sam lunched with 
Brown at the same restaurant. Each time he paid back 
half a crown. He said he attended church regularly ; 
that he prayed ; that he felt stronger in every way. 

“Indeed,” said he, “‘ I feel a new life is opening before 
me.” 

And up to the seventh Saturday this was true. 

But within a week of that Saturday Sam was sentenced 
to seven days’ imprisonment for drunkenness and dis- 
orderly conduct. He did not return to the commercial 
school or to his lodgings, and Brown had to record Sam 
Clay a failure. He never met the man again. 


““ Let me see,”’ said Mrs Brown the evening the bitterly 
disappointing news came through. ‘‘ How much has this 
cost you?” 

“Over seven pounds,” said Brown. 

“And what did the Major call you ? ” 

“A fool.” 

“You are not that ” 
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NE of Britain’s most worthy men—we will call 
( )in the Rector—fought his way along a rugged 

road in the interests of the fallen. He founded an 
institution, by many, at first, including his friends, looked 
upon with disapproval. He ploughed his way through 
opposition and disappointment until he had established 
a soul-saving work, nation wide. To-day a host of men 
and women bless his name. 

For some years Brown devoted Friday evening to help- 

ing the work in one of the homes for wayward youths 
established by the Rector. Brown and the Rector became 
firm friends. 
_ The Rector’s labours were well worth high remunera- 
tion; indeed, there are men in receipt of thousands a 
year who work not half as hard as he. But the Rector 
refused to take a salary. A time came when he was 
offered the living of one of the deserted City churches ; 
it was believed that the income, a few hundreds, would be 
acceptable, and the work so light as to be almost negligible, 
for the congregation did not at any time exceed a dozen. 
The Rector accepted the living and went down to “ view 
the land.” 

“ This won’t do,” thought he, when he saw the state of 
affairs. 

And instead of taking his stipend and resting content 
with casual sleepy services to a handful, he concentrated 
on the job, gathered a group of ardent workers, burst the 
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bonds of convention, formed an orchestra, slung a lantern 
screen before the altar, advertised popular topics for the 
Sunday services—‘ The Boat Race,” ‘“ The Football 
Final,” and so on—and within a few months packed the 
church with the drifters, the homeless, and the curious. 

The originality of the man, his sincerity, self-sacrifice, 
his saintliness, compelled the crowd. 

The rectory adjoined the church. To augment the 
funds to carry on all save the top floor was let off as 
offices. The Rector lived in the country; he used the 
top floor on Sundays. 

One day Brown received an invitation to take tea with 
the Rector on the following Sunday. Brown gladly ac- 
cepted, and at the appointed time made his way up the 
narrow stairs leading to the Rector’s room. 

He found the Rector, wearing a long black cassock, 
seated in an armchair by the fireside, an open Bible on his 
knee. 

Over tea they enjoyed a very happy chat. The Rector 
was keenly interested in the work Brown was trying to 
do at the Youths’ Home. 

At length the bells in the adjacent tower chimed for 
Evensong; the Rector closed his Bible, and mentioned 
the topical subject advertised for that evening’s discourse. 

“ Tell me, Brown, how would you treat it ? ’’ asked the 
Rector. 

After hearing the reply the Rector rose, crossed the 
room, opened the wardrobe door, produced a cassock, 
and turning to Brown said, “‘ Put this on.” 

Then the Rector handed Brown a surplice, saying, 
“And this.”’ A moment later the Rector added, ‘‘ You 
can preach the sermon to-night. Say just what you have 
been saying tome, That will do.” 
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So Brown preached the sermon, the Rector seated at 
his side in the pulpit. 

_ When Brown concluded the Rector rose, and, following 
words of exhortation, pleaded with any who had been 
moved by the service to remain for prayer. 

Seven men and three youths remained. These the 
Rector marshalled on their knees before the altar; he 
and Brown, facing the altar, stood and prayed over them. 
The men and youths were all homeless, down and out. 
The Rector deputed one of his assistants to minister to 
the needs of the men; Brown voluntarily took over the 
three youths. One, the tallest of the three, said he was 
known as Pete. He was a fair-headed, blue-eyed youth 
of nineteen, very lean and ragged. He was homeless, 
and it was weeks since he had slept in a bed. 

“And I’ve listened to you,” said Pete. ‘‘ You say 
there’s hope for the likes of me. And I’m out to give ita 
show anyhows.” 

The second youth said his name was Fred. He was 
a dirty, wicked-looking rascal, with matted black hair 
sprawled over his forehead. And the third, William, 
appeared far from trustworthy ; he was little more than 
a skeleton, and had a sly cast in the eyes. _ 

“Well,” said Brown, ‘“‘ you have signed your decision 
cards, and have promised to follow Jesus Christ. Keep 
your promise, and life will soon be brighter. Now I 
expect you are all hungry.” 

Pete, Fred, and William assured Brown that they had 
not had a square meal for days. 

In the neighbourhood of the Monument station there is 
a common eating-house. Brown took the three youths 
there and sat down with them at a bare table. He ordered 
a meal for them, and looked on while they ate ravenously. 
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When they left it was raining hard. Brown opened his 
umbrella and drew Pete to his side, telling Fred and 
William to fall in behind and keep as close as they could. 
In this way, holding the umbrella well down in front, the 
rain driving sharply toward them, he contrived partially to 
shelter all. 

“You shall all have a bed to-night,” said Brown cheer- 
fully, as they entered the Monument station, where he 
took four tickets for Ladbroke Grove. 

When they left Ladbroke Grove station the rain poured 
harder. Brown gathered his ragged flock round him and 
sheltered them as best he could. Ten minutes’ walk 
brought them to the Youths’ Home. The place was in 
darkness. Brown pulled the old-fashioned bell. The 
sound clanged through the house. Five minutes, and a 
light appeared ; and a voice, the superintendent’s, called, 
“Who’s there ? ”’ 

“It is Brown, Mr Store,’’ was the reply. 

Immediately the bolts were drawn, the key turned, and 
Mr Store, clad in a dressing-gown flung hastily over his 
pyjamas, admitted Brown and his companions. 

“T see,”’ said Mr Store with good-humour, glancing at 
the youths. “ You have been fishing again, Mr Brown.” 

“Yes,”’ said Brown, “ at your chief’s church.” 

“ Bring the poor fellows in,” said Mr Store. ‘ We will 
soon make them comfortable.” Saying which, Mr Store 
closed the door and led the way to the private sitting- 
room, where a fire still glowed. Here he turned to the 
youths and said kindly, ‘‘ Now line up, my friends, and 
let me inspect you.” 

At that moment Mrs Store, the matron, a saintly 
woman, with whom sacrifice was life, came in, and she 
took over the inspection. 
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“You boys,” said she, ‘“‘ must come into the washhouse 
at once and strip. Your clothes, all you are wearing, 
must be burnt. Don’t worry; we will give you others. 
Then you must have a bath before we can give you beds. 
While my husband sees to that I will get you some food ”’ 

“They have had a good meal,” said Brown. 

“Well, then, I'll just get them a little hot coffee,” said 
Mrs Store. 


Mrs Store died a few years ago, but many are the men 
who in youth profited by her precious ministry. Her 
good work lives on—lives on in grateful and reformed 
hearts the world over. 


Brown was unable to call at the home the following 
morning ; he called in the evening, to find that Pete was 
there, content and eager to make a start. Fred and 
William had shirked wood-chopping and laundry work, 
and had bolted in their new clothes. 

Brown and Mr Store talked with Pete. They en- 
couraged him, told him of some of the wonderful things 
they had known Christ do for poor youths; and they 
advised Pete to remain at the home for at least three 
months. 

“‘ By that time,” said Mr Store, “‘ you will be well and 
strong. For the first two months you can chop and bundle 
firewood in the yard. You will be paid for this ; I shall 
deduct the money for your keep; and if you work 
steadily you will have a good balance—a few shillings a 
week, at any rate. This, if you are wise, you will put in 
the bank.” 

Pete leapt to his opportunities. He did well, and at the 
end of two months, having been proved of good character, 
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he was sent out to clean steps, window-sills, and windows 
of the large houses not far away. This work brought 
more money, and Pete’s savings-account grew rapidly. 

The three months ended, Brown spoke to Pete about 
the future. Mrs Store was present. 

““ What would you like to be?” asked Brown, in the 
course of the conversation. 

“A sort of waiter in a eating-house would do me 
nicely,” said Pete. 

At this Mrs Store laughed, and told Pete that if he 
proved as good a waiter as he had shown himself an eater 
he would do well. 

A few days later Brown called at the head offices—in 
the City—of a fairly well-known firm who ran a number 
of restaurants where they catered for cab-drivers, stores- 
men, labourers, and others in similar stations in life. 
Brown handed in his card at the inquiry counter and 
asked to see the secretary. The card was brought back 
with a request that Brown would state his business. 
Brown recognized the hopelessness of sending back his 
card with the message that he had called to seek employ- 
ment for a poor youth, so he wrote on the card, “ I have 
called on urgent and private business, and will be much 
obliged if you can spare me a few minutes of your valuable 
time.” 

The card was taken back, the message acted as Brown 
intended it should—it aroused the secretary’s curiosity. 
It was not long before Brown was shown into his presence. 

“Well, sir—er ’’—looking at the card—‘‘ Mr Brown,” 
said the secretary, ‘‘ I am very busy, and have little time 
tospare. May I know this urgent and private business ? ”’ 

“Certainly,” said Brown pleasantly, foiling the secre- 


tary’s sharpness. ‘‘I am interested in a young fellow, 
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and I wish to find him work as a waiter in one of your 
restaurants.” 

“ Do you call such an errand urgent ?”’ The secretary 
was annoyed. 

“T know of nothing more urgent than getting young 
fellows on to their feet,’”’ replied Brown, “‘ and of nothing 
more satisfying, more profitable, to men such as ourselves 
than to lend a helping hand.” 

“* This is not a charitable institution, sir.” 

““T am aware of that, and there is no charity in giving 
employment to the right men. That is sound business ; 
it is getting value for money. And I have good stuff to 
offer you.” 

The secretary was disposed to interrupt, waive the 
matter aside, and bring the interview to an end; but, 
speaking persuasively, Brown ploughed on. Brown was 
in fine form that morning, and gradually the secretary’s 
interest was aroused. The interview, intended to be of a 
few minutes’ duration, extended to an hour, and ended in 
Pete receiving an appointment as a waiter and in the 
secretary remarking that he would be glad if Brown 
would call and renew their talk when next he passed that 
way. 

A week later Pete left the Youths’ Home for a bed- 
sitting-room which Mrs Brown had engaged for him. He 
started as a waiter, and before long cabmen, labourers, 
and all he served called him “that young toff.” For 
rugged courtesy, for speed and accuracy, Pete could not 
be beaten. He would take a dozen orders at once and 
deliver the goods without a blunder. One man said, 
“ That young bloke’s got a mem’ry like sticking-plaster.”’ 

Within a short time Pete looked a very smart fellow. 
He visited Mr and Mrs Brown every week, and on one 
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occasion said that he hoped one day to own a restaurant 
of his own. 

‘“‘ But, you see, ma’am, I’m no hand at cooking,” said 
he. 

& “Perhaps,” said Mrs Brown, “ one of these days you 
will meet a good young woman who is.” 

‘““There you are,” said Pete. ‘‘ And what’d you say 
if I’d got sight of her already?” 

“ That’s good news,” laughed Brown. ‘ Come along, 
Pete, tell us all about her.” 

‘Nay, not me, Mr Brown,” said Pete. ‘I’m not for 
speaking till I’m sure.” 

So things went prosperously with Pete. He had been 
in his job a year, and one afternoon he paid a surprise 
visit to Mrs Brown. This was on a mid-week half- 
holiday. Mrs Brown noticed that Pete was a little 
nervous, and after they had talked for a time she asked 
if he was troubled. 

“Well, yes, I am, ma’am,”’ said Pete, and he flushed a 
little. 

“T hope it is not serious.” 

“Well, ma’am,Is’pose not. But, that is, not for most 
But for me, ma’am, it is serious.” 

“Tam your friend, Pete, and you can trust me.” 

“T know that. That is why I’ve called to see you.” 

“ Then tell me all about it, and then let me help you.” 

Pete fidgeted a little, then drew a photograph from his 
pocket and began, “ It’s like this, ma’am. You remember 
a long while ago I told you about a young woman. Then 
I wasn’t sure, now I am, anc I’m not happy about it. 
You see, it’s like this. She has means, and I don’t want 
to be so low as to marry her for her money. What 
troubles me is that she may think I’m after her money.” 
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“ Have you asked her to marry you?” 

“Not yet. I’ve kept that back until I’ve heard what 
you say.” 

“You are rather young to think of marriage. Don’t 
you think so?” 

“You see, I’ve got the idea of my own restaurant in 
my mind, and I want to pick the woman that’s going to 
run it with me quick.” 

“ And you don’t want her to think you can’t start the 
business without her money ? ” 

“Tf she puts the money into it I’m not boss. All I 
need’s her cooking. She’s a good cook and that, and 
money would make the restaurant go. Anyhow, I’ve 
brought her photo for you to have a look at her.” 

Pete gave Mrs Brown the photograph. 

‘“She looks a sensible woman,” said Mrs Brown. 
“But, surely, she is much older than you?” 

“ She’s nigh thirty, ma’am,”’ said Pete sheepishly. 

“And you are not yet twenty-one?” 

“ And, as I say, she’s means.” 

“Is your young woman in business ? ” 

“Well, to speak the truth, ma’am, no. She’s a 
domestic in a large house where Mr Store used to send 
me to do the steps and windows. And she’s got thirty 
pounds saved, and I don’t want her to think I’m after 
at.” 

“So you’ve known her for some time ? ” 

““ We've been walking out for over a year.” 

“T think I should wait two or three years before 
thinking of marriage. You see, Pete, you are young, and 
you have only just got on your feet. Be patient, and 
your restaurant will come. There is plenty of time.” 

“Thank you very much, ma’am. I know you know 
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best. You must. Of course you must. But suppose I 
decide to propose to Agnes, and she accepts me. Would 
it offend you ? ” 

“Not in the least. I should simply wish you both 
good luck, and do all I could to help you.” 

That satisfied Pete. 

And if you visit one of the great cities of Australia you 
may pass a working-class restaurant owned by Pete and 
Agnes. 
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XII 
THE SENIOR BOY 


‘k: problem of the home is of first importance in 
the life of every youth. In the early years the 
strings are tuned, the pace is set, the foundation is 
laid for life. This is true among the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor. In some cases the higher the social 
position of the parents the more grievous the influence 
upon youth. Wealth may be wedded to carelessness, 
and carelessness creates an environment harmful to the 
establishment of sound character. Fathers may prosper, 
mothers may live at ease, but that does not guarantee 
stability to the children; often it gives birth to the 
reverse. Experience teaches that a number of the finest 
types of Christian youths spring from the poorest homes. 

The home problem is an urgent problem. 

There is the home—the tenement, sometimes a base- 
ment, of two or three rooms—where children are brought 
into the world at regular and close intervals, until perhaps 
six, seven, or eight are on the scene; on occasion more. 
At times you find the eldest, say, ten years of age, and 
the youngest a few months, with five or six littles ones in 
between. There are many such families in the slums of 
our great cities, and ofttimes the parents, debased by 
indifference, alcohol, irreligion, look upon and treat their 
offspring as though they were animals, and not pets at 
that. Under such conditions thousands of our boys and 
girls grow up in an atmosphere of pernicious example ; 
from the tenderest years they associate their parents with 
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drunkenness, with foulness in speech and conduct, and 
early on the youngster copies the parent. This picture 
is not overdrawn; it is an understatement of an actual 
case. 

Take a youth, a senior boy, from such a home. What 
is his outlook upon life ? what is his character ? what are 
his prospects at the age of fourteen ? He has lived for 
fourteen years in that tenement, that unhealthy base- 
ment; from birth he has been surrounded by evil 
influences ; of happy home-life he has had none; he has 
lain awake by night, sharing the same room with his 
brothers and sisters, listening to the nightly blasphemy 
which has followed the daily row between his father and 
mother. He has always been ill-clad ; always underfed ; 
the street his only garden. He has been educated at a 
Council school, and he has left at fourteen ill-equipped for 
commercial or industrial life. This boy is one of a type, 
representative of tens of thousands in our land, who leave 
our elementary schools in these days without the shadow 
of a notion of what life really means, or what to do 
with it. 

“What would you like to be ? ”’ you ask. 

““T don’t know,” is the answer. 

This boy’s outlook is indefinite, sometimes morbid ; 
his character is prematurely stained, and by no fault of 
his own his prospects are vague, blank. 

Is this denied ? Such boys can be produced. Such is 
the problem, and here is the remedy: change those 
parents, and in changing them you change the home; 
and keep the boy under the discipline of school-life until 
he is at least sixteen. 

But how can we change the parents? In one way 
only—by converting them. Get into the home, and get 
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at the parents, and you strike at the root of the evil. 
We have our recognized welfare-workers and other 
bodies of voluntary helpers in this cause; and a noble 
band of men and women—mostly women—they are, and 
greatly to be praised. But in the nation such workers, 
voluntary and paid, are as the grain of sand to the sea- 
shore. We need an awakening in the heart and con- 
science of the more-favoured throughout the land, an 
awakening which will compel this man, that woman, to 
leave that easy chair if for but one hour a week and 
visit, say, two of these basements, these tenements, 
hovels, hells! And take Christ with them. 

What would happen if half a million followers of Jesus 
Christ set aside as an offering, a sacrifice, one hour each 
week throughout the year to do a work such as this? I 
think I know what would happen, for it is wonderful what 
a dedicated soul can do. 

If England is to proceed from generation to generation, 
progressing in civilization, in social contentment and 
peace, England must draw nearer to Christ. To this end 
let all Christians realize that our hope for the future is to 
bring Christ to the youth of to-day—to the youth in the 
slums, in the suburb, and in Mayfair. 

In the solution of the problems of Youth, public meet- 
ings will help a little, the Press can help much, so, too, the 
pulpit, but the main burden of the work must be under- 
taken by dedicated, voluntary individual effort. 

And get family prayer in every home, and you will 
witness the dawn of better days for our boys. 


“ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
That is an old and true saying. But it is also true that 


“All play and no work makes Jack a dull boy.”” The 
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glutton for work grows dull in a social sense, though not 
always; his dullness is of the studious, efficient, and 
profitable quality. The glutton for play may be, and is, 
often a very jovial chap, healthy, and in many ways 
delightful, but in the main affairs of life he is inefficient, 
profitless, useless. The ‘all-players’ are the parasites 
of our warehouses and factories—unrest begins with 
them, and discontent: the ‘ all-workers ’ are the grinders, 
the bearers of “‘ the burden and heat of the day.” 

We cannot do without work ; neither can we do without 
play. Play is indispensable to harmonious living. It is 
good that work and play should be associated and balanced 
in each of us. The hard worker works all the better if at 
times he will leave his desk and indulge in recreation. 
He may work fewer hours ; in his own mind he may seem 
to do less, but as time goes on he will realize that he is — 
doing more. None but the foolish will bar recreation 
from the life of youth ; none but the foolish will lay chief 
emphasis upon it. 

A regrettable feature of our day is that springing up 
round us is a generation of boys whose slogan is “ Play, 
play, play,’’ and who shirk work. Thousands of youths 
in their middle and latter teens have solved the prob- 
lem of living without working, of getting money for 
nothing. 

It is discouraging and little short of a tragedy to see the 
number of idle youths who throng the streets of our cities 
between nine and one, two and six—working hours. A 
remedy for this must be found. The advisability of 
retaining boys at school until they are sixteen years of 
age has been mentioned. Some one has suggested the 
age of eighteen. But even if all our boys were employed 
at that age, either at school, or in business and industry, 
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the question of recreation, healthy and beneficial, would 
remain. 

Well, in this fine land of sport and sportsmen we have 
an abundant choice. The grand old English games, surely 
the finest in the world, football and cricket, arise at once 
to the mind. Here in these two games, especially in 
football, is the outlet for that surplus energy which, 
unschooled, so frequently leads youths astray. There is 
little so fine as the tiredness which follows the whole- 
hearted participation in a thoroughgoing game of foot- 
ball. Leaders of youth show their wisdom by taking 
an immediate interest in boys’ football clubs. In foot- 
ball, especially in the Rugby game, there is not a muscle 
in the body that is not called into action. That is good 
for our boys. The excitement of the football final is one 
thing—the enjoyment experienced when watching two 
well-matched teams of keen boys striving for victory is a 
thing far better. 

We must always emphasize the necessity and the value 
of work, but we must also encourage our boys in their 
football, cricket, swimming, running, and general athletics. 
Healthy sport tends to clean up the mind and establish 
the body. 

Our boys suffer to-day from the malady of too much 
leisure. Therefore, to train boys in the wise use of their 
leisure time is well worth while. 

The old ‘ apprentice ’ days, days when boys entered the 
works at six or half-past six in the morning, are gone ; 
days when two hours’ work was done before breakfast. 
The twelve-hour day went long ago, then the ten, and 
now, it seems, the eight ; and with successive reduction 
of hours of labour our boys are left, often uncontrolled, 
for the greater part of the day. Leisure abused is bad for 
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the youth, for business, industry, and citizenship; and 
the point is that more youths abuse leisure than use it. 

Leisure is abused by an over-affection for legitimate 
sport, an affection so strong that it leads to the deliberate 
breaking of the Sabbath day, and that by many youths 
who, though they are loth to acknowledge it, are conscious 
that to do so is wrong. Leisure is abused when our 
youths fall to the enticements of the public-house billiard- 
saloon, of the dance-halls—that fungus of recent years— 
responsible already for the downfall of many decent young 
men. Then there is the prostitution of the cinema—and 
here let me say that I know of several youths who have 
paid the penalty of their offences who based their crimes 
upon things portrayed in picture-palaces. Once again— 
and here it may well be that some reader will cry “ Narrow- 
minded ! ’’—football competitions are a source of degrada- 
tion, the fruit of the misuse of leisure moments. I know 
of young fellows who not only waste hours a week on this 
silly sport with chance, but who destroy the equilibrium 
of their lives by the weekly unhealthy expectancy of 
winning a prize. A father told me, not many days ago, 
that the way his boy—sixteen—nervously scanned the 
Saturday evening football edition, comparing the results 
therein with his predictions, made him most unhappy. 
And a young fellow of nineteen, fresh from prison, told 
me that the gambling spirit which led him to steal began 
when he fell a victim to football competition fever. 

The remedy surely lies in teaching boys the advisability 
of laying out a time-table for their leisure hours. In days 
gone by there were wise fathers—and I know one well— 
who insisted that before breakfast the son should put in 
at least half an hour at the piano. There would be a 
midday meal, and a game of marbles or some other 
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recreation, but before returning to school for the after- 
noon there must be more piano. In the evening home 
lessons had to be done—carefully and well; even so, 
there was ample time for play. 

The advantages of a time-table for leisure hours are 
many, of which not the least is discipline. 

But there is a host of boys who have little chance of 
enjoying sports under favourable conditions—the boys 
of the slums of our cities. Here surely is the great op- 
portunity for the Church. The facilities offered, often 
gratuitously, by some of our churches redounds to their 
credit ; but such facilities might well be extended. 

Boys’ Brigades and Scouts accomplish a splendid work ; 
were the helpers in these fine movements augmented by 
an inrush of willing recruits a much greater work could be 
done. When dealing with youths recreation demands 
leadership equally with education, for sound recreation is 
an essential part of complete education. Therefore, let 
the adult members of our churches face the welfare of 
Youth, making their attitude toward the problem a 
question for conscience. 

And I bring in Christ. Christ is deeply interested in 
our recreations, in the way in which we spend our leisure 
hours. Some of the finest sportsmen the world has 
known have been Christian gentlemen. Christ will solve 
all problems. When a surrendered soul seeks Christ’s 
guidance He gives it. 

Win the boy for Jesus, then he will be a good worker, 
he will choose his form of recreation wisely, instinctively 
he will shun all that is evil, and climb happily into man- 
hood. Christ all the time, for everybody, but in these 
days especially for our boys, for He is needed most by 
them. 
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Employment for our youths on leaving school—that is _ 
one of the outstanding problems of our time. For some 
time the situation has been serious, and as time passes it — 
does not become less serious. 

At certain seasons of the year tens of thousands of 
boys, of the age of fourteen, leave our elementary schools, 
and are literally pitched upon the labour market. Eighty 
per cent.—four out of every five—leave school without 
any definite idea of what they wish to be. 

“Do you want to be an engineer ?” you ask. 

“Don’t know,” says the boy. 

“ An architect ?”’ 

“ Don’t know.” 

“« An accountant ? ” 

“ Don’t know.” 

So few people take a voluntary and active interest in 
boys outside their own family circle that the serious 
nature of this problem is not widely understood. If 
adults generally would acquire the habit of looking upon 
all boys as their boys, and would from time to time go a 
little out of the way to pass the word of advice and 
encouragement to boys they meet ; if they would realize 
that the rising generation is in every way a legitimate 
charge upon them ; if in the spirit of patriotism they 
would resolve to fulfil their obligations to Youth, a great 
and unhappy field now fallow would, in cultivation, pro- 
duce a rich reward. 

We have all enjoyed the answers given by little children 
to the question, “‘ What are you going to be?” This 
little chap, bright of face and with sparkling eyes, says 
“Soldier,” and that “Sailor,” another ‘ Policeman,” 
and another ‘‘ Dustman.” At all of which we are 
amused. The child is very young, and a reasonable 
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answer cannot be expected. But when a boy has spent 
nine or ten years at a Council school, and when at four- 
teen he leaves, we have the right to expect something 
different, something definite. In this country we get 
poor dividends on the millions we spend on the children 
between the ages of five and fourteen. Incertain quarters 
this may be denied, vigorously denied, and the denial 
may be couched in unkind terms; still, when all is 
said and done, business men are the judges. 

“For the most part,” asks the business man of the 
State, ““ what kind of boys are you sending to our offices 
and factories from your elementary schools to-day ? ” 

““ Boys who have passed through the curriculum laid 
down by the department concerned,” says the State. 
“ Boys upon whom many millions have been spent.”’ 

“ Granted,” the business man replies, “‘ but at the same 
time the boys you send us, with the exception of a small 
percentage, are lazy, inefficient, ill-equipped.” 

“Not at all, not at all,’ retorts the State. 

“Come with me to my office,” returns the business 
man, “ and I will line up a score of your so-called educated 
boys for your inspection.”’ 

The challenge is not accepted. 

The fact is we are pouring our treasures away on a 
type of education which fails to produce the kind of boy 
required in commerce, in industry, in the professions to- 
day. 

What is needed? A more thoroughgoing personal 
interest in the individual boy on the part of parents, 
teachers, and welfare-workers, paid and voluntary. 

The teacher and trainer of Youth stands high in the 
nation ; from the point of view of utility, and with the 
future in mind, perhaps highest. 
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Remuneration is not always the criterion of usefulness. 
The true standard of usefulness is closing with oppor- 
tunity. And who in all the world have so magnificent an 
opportunity of bestowing benefit upon mankind as our 
school-teachers ? 

What has all this to do with employment? This—if 
we will band ourselves together and resolve to show more 
public spirit, more patriotism, more vision, we shall 
rejoice in doing a little more than the work we are paid 
to do. No pay is attached to this extra labour of love. 
A man’s best is often that for which he is not paid. 

What happens when a boy has not only drifted or passed 
through the school, but in the closing year has been the 
object of a teacher’s thought and care and affection, to 
an extent which has enabled him to face up to life, and 
make up his mind, under judicious guidance, what he 
desires to be? This—that boy leaves school, not a 
hanger-on of the advertisement column, but a searcher for 
work. He has resolved upon a career, and, guided where 
to seek, he has a good chance of finding it ; for even a few 
years ago, when we passed through the greatest slump 
this nation and the world has ever known there were doors 
open for the keen, determined searcher. May the day 
come when our boys—all of them—will leave school ready 
for work, in love with work, trained for the battle to the 
last ounce! Many race away from the last day’s schooling, 
thankful that what has been an unpleasant ordeal is over, 
ready to throw up the sponge at the first refusal of employ- 
ment. At the moment conditions in this land are such 
that not all our unemployed boys can be absorbed, but 
thousands who are idle need be so no longer had they the 
sense to seek, the will to work, the grit to fight. And this 
sense, this will, this grit, might well be instilled by the 
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teacher—the teacher willing for the nation’s sake to do a 
little more than that for which he is paid. 

Who are the men who rise in business, who climb above 
their fellows, as by natural right ? Men who, from their 
earliest days, have pursued the policy of gratuitously 
doing a little extra. 

And what has been said of our teachers must be empha- 
sized with regard to parents. The carelessness of many 
parents in respect of the future of their children is appal- 
ling. Often workers in the interests of the welfare of 
Youth stand-aghast at the indifference shown by parents, 
and that not only among the poor, but also among the 
more favoured. 

Then a host of sad cases are those of blind-alley occupa- 


tions. In these, as in all days, some boys must do the 


menial work; but public spirit should play a part in 
the heart of every employer to the extent that the fish- 
monger’s boy, the butcher’s, the greengrocer’s boy, the 
odd-job boy should be at least given a chance to learn 
the trade, and never be taken on at fourteen to be thrown 
on the scrap heap at eighteen. 

To help these boys gives a ‘ punch’ to one’s life. 

Our hearts must be opened to this great task. 

Who will open our hearts ? 

Christ. 


The problem of the boy and the Church rests mainly 


_ with ministers, Sunday-school teachers, and parents. 


Wherever the minister shows a personal and abiding 
interest in the Sunday school there you will find, with few 


- exceptions, a well-attended, a living church. The senior 
_ boy should be the minister’s special charge, for such a boy 
has been brought through the Sunday-school classes, 
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and in his teens stands upon the threshold of the 
Church. 

Yet it is on the threshold that we are losing our boys, 
and we have only ourselves to blame. There is not a boy 
in the world that Jesus Christ does not brood over and 
desire for Himself. But it is the plain truth that Jesus 
will not coerce the boy into church-membership ; it is 
for us who are older, with our faith and love, with our ripe 
experience of life, to invite and persuade the boy, to reason 
with him, and in so doing co-operate with Jesus. To-day, 
as in all the days, Jesus works in and through us; we are 
His instruments, and upon the extent of our willingness to 
be used depends the extent of His willingness to assist. 

It is the boys of our cities that I have in mind; the 
boys of our country places are more easily retained. Why 
do these city boys, these town boys, break away from the 
Church at the time when the Church most needs them and 
they most need the Church? These boys of our Sunday 
schools have for, say, ten years sung hymns, joined in 
prayer, read the Bible, and heard the Bible read; they 
have listened with interest to their lessons, they have be- 
haved themselves; yet at fourteen or thereabouts away 
an army of them go, and the Church knows them no 
more. In manhood a few return by reason of the wis- 
dom bought of the years, a few by the hard and rugged 
path of penitence for sin; the many remain outside" the 
Church for life, unaffected by religion, indifferent to Christ. 
Why? 

Well, some reasons may be noted ; and they are based 
not on conjecture, but on experience 

In the early teens the sun of life pours down upon the 
bloom of youth, and the flower opens wide to the most 
attractive, persuasive, and persistent influence ; and that 
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which attracts, persuades, and persists is too often the 
glare and glitter of the world. The boy follows his elders 
in this ; he inclines to the way of least resistance, to go 
the way of the world. He goes to business, or to lounge 
about ; he enters a new environment, he tastes increased 
freedom, he enters upon a more serious stage of life with 
a false view of pleasure, a distorted view of happiness. 
Here stands the sombre-looking church, and there the 
brilliant cinema. The one repels, the other attracts, and 
in he goes. At the cinema there are pictures which 
fascinate, and music in which he delights; he can sit 
alongside his pals and talk as he pleases ; he is free from 
restraint, he is happy. And yet he has spent so many 
years at Sunday school! Why has he thrown the instruc- . 
tion of those years, the prayers of those years, aside as 
he would a broken, useless toy ? Possibly in those years 
he has not been taught the true way of happiness ; 
possibly the claims of Jesus Christ have not been 
adequately presented. Possibly teachers have forgotten 
that during the years the boy passed from class to class 
there were two who were claiming him, the devil and 
Christ, and, maybe, forgetting this, teachers did not pray 
enough. Possibly the Gospel was not presented brightly. 
Emphasis may have been laid all the while on condemna- 
tion for sin, and insufficient stress placed upon the 
wonder and joy of salvation; the boy’s Sunday-school 
experience may have been such that he leaves with God 
the Judge in his mind, and with no conception of God the 
Father. 

At six he sang his happy hymns, “ Father, lead me day 
by day,” “‘ Away in a manger,” and he smiled, and was 
proud in his power of memory and song when he did so; 
yet at sixteen he is a devotee of slang, the questionable 
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jest, and the vulgar comic song—and he has been regular 
in attendance at Sunday school all the time! He has 
that in him—we all have—which must take part of the 
blame, but those of us who lead and teach must shoulder 
a large share. Many of us must acknowledge this fault. 
We have taught, and at no little sacrifice of well-earned 
leisure ; but we have proved lacking in individual effort. 
We have not taken this boy, that boy, aside for intimate 
talks, we have not invited them to our homes; our love 
for them has not shone; we have not so acted toward 
them that they have come to look upon us as big brothers 
and sisters. 

It may be a fine thing to earn ten thousand a year; it 
is a finer thing to win ten boys for Jesus and the Church. 

To these boys of our cities, our slums, these poor boys, 
let us be more than teachers, more than friends, let us be 
spiritual relatives. Then they will not leave us when 
they are fourteen or sixteen or even eighteen, they will 
stick to us when they are married, and will find great joy 
in bringing their children to our homes, knowing that 
always there is a welcome for them and theirs. 

An attitude like this on the part of the teacher will 
not win all—it will win many who otherwise would stray. 

We have a bright, an attractive Gospel ; let us present 
it brightly, attractively. 

Not only do the less-favoured boys drift ; the middle- 
class boys drift also. Ministers’ sons have been known to 
drift, and office-bearers’ sons, and saintly Christians’ sons. 
A few weeks ago a young man whom I have known since 
he was a boy (he is the son of a friend of mine, a Christian 
gentleman) told me that he had given up attendance at 
church, had ceased to take any interest in religion, because 
he was—to use his phrase—‘‘ fed up”’ with religion at 
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home. For years, as a boy and youth, this young man 
had been compelled to attend church—compelled, and 
not led. There was that in him which resented com- 
pulsion, and with manhood’s years he resolved to have his 
own way. It is not hard to lead a boy if in speech and 
action you prove that you love him Try to compel 
him, and, even though you love him, compulsion will hide 
your love. 

And many of our boys are lost to the Church because of 
the example set by their parents. There are parents 
whose backs are turned to the Church who encourage 
their boys to attend the Sunday school. Such boys 
receive the Sunday-school teaching, and witness the 
reverse of that teaching at home. The good impression 
received at the school is wiped out by the example of the 
home, and when the boy has passed the senior class he is 
left without parental advice and guidance in the true 
way of life, and like his parents he turns away from the 
Church. 

When one sits, as I do at this moment, well on the way 
to his fiftieth year, and reviews the road he has travelled, 
with the years spent at Sunday school, followed in early 
manhood by a few years of non-church-going, and then 
by an extended period within the Church, he puts these 
periods in the balance and realizes in which of them true 


peace and happiness lies; and concludes that the best 
_ kind of life a man can lead is the Church life. A man may 


lead a reputable life and still proclaim that he is not a 
follower of Jesus Christ ; a man may be a Christian yet 
never enter a church—he may have his chapel in his 
heart ; for all that he misses the finest of fellowships by 
remaining outside the Church ; the sincere and thorough- 


going Christian will always actively support the Church, 
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for experience teaches that within the Church of Christ 
there is peace and joy and the best that is. We want our 
boys to enjoy the best, therefore let all—ministers, 
Sunday-school teachers, parents—study to win them for 
Christ and the Church. 

Ministers need not a layman’s words; but to my 
fellow-leaders and teachers I take leave to say, Present 
the Gospel to the boys happily, brightly, attractively, 
and strive to find time to become well acquainted with 
both parents and scholars. Winning the boy, you may 
win the parents. And sometimes only by knowing and 
winning the parents can you hope to win the boy. 

Wonders are wrought when the heart burns. 
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